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GEORGE MACDONALD. 
—o— . 

HE name of the talented 
writer whose portrait 

we assign the first page of 
our new volume is one that 
must be familiar to most of 
our readers, and deservedly 
occupies a very high place 
in contemporary literature. 
George Macdonald—and it 


is thus that his many ad- 
mirers will still delight to 
speak of him, though his 
labours have added M.A. 
and LL.D. to his name— 
is an author who will doubt- 
less always appeal rather to 
the educated and thought- 
ful reader than to such as 
look upon books solely as 
the means of whiling away 
an idle hour, or stimulating 
the imagination when both 
mind and body are jaded by 
the wearying round of con- 
stant fashionable pleasure- 
seeking ; for his pvetry, 
though often sweetly ten- 
der in thought and expres- 
sion, is of the kind that 
only reveals its best trea- 
sures to the earnest student ; 
and to an even greater de- 
gree his prose fiction de- 
mands that sustained atten- 
tion that inferior novelists 
can neither command nor 
repay. His writings are 
_ distinguished less for their 
elaboration of plot than 
their quiet wealth of ima- 
gery and description, and 
while they have all the 
charm of minute analysis 
and pleasant realism that 
distinguishes the works of 
another well-known writer 
—A.K. H. B.—in his best 
moods, they are altogether 
free of his egotism and 
occasional flippancy. In 
reading Mr. Macdonald— 
whether in his charming 
walks through the great 
temple of Nature, his 
sketches of character in a country village, his probings 
of the throbbing human heart, one cannot but feel 
that he is always in earnest—always pushing forward 
toa something greater that he feels to be beyond, 
or, as he himself somewhere expresses 1t :— 

Roll, and sweep, and bend, 

Suffice for Nature's part ; 
But motion to an endless end 
Is needful for our heart. 

George Macdonald was born in 1826, at Huntly, a 
small burgh and market-town of Scotland, in the 
north-west of Aberdeenshire, situated at the junction of 
the Bogie and the Deveron, twenty miles south-south- 
west of Banff, and known to tourists from the ruin 
of Huntly Castle in the vicinity. His first work of any 
pretension was a dramatic poem issued in 1855. It 
was entitled “ Within and Without,” and though 
perhaps somewhat too intense and melancholy in style 
ee Spizit, abounds in tender and beautiful passages : 

; ‘ainly it deserves to be better known than it is. 
athe. le later, that is, in 1858, he published two 

oe ee Poems,” and “ Phantastes, a Faerie 
1B ake ze mes of these were of some merit, and at 
sion of the one as giving evidence of the posses- 
great powers he has since displayed. 
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Then he essayed to win honours as a prose writer, 
and many of our readers are doubtless familiar with 
his “Alec Forbes,” and “ David Elginbrod.” His 
“ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” three goodly 
volumes was reviewed in these columns early in 
January, 1867. As we wrote of this work at the 
time, it may lack somewhat of the fire of ‘ Alec 
Forbes,” but there shines through every page the 
mellow light seldom attendant but on life’s decline— 
the life of a true worker, possessed of shrewd common- 
sense, and with it blended the by no means common 
inheritance of a fine imagination and unquestionable 
poetic genius. The narrative glows with the charm of 
an autumn evening, when the sun, slowly dipping 
behind the distant hills, floods the sombre landscape 
with its glorious sheen. We miss, perhaps, the 
freshness of budding spring, or fervour of noon- 
day; but the quiet, the richness, the subdued 
pathos, if we may so express it, of “The Fall 
of the Leaf,” are to some minds at least, attractions 
even greater. 


1867, and, like most of his Sate vel repay him 


C\ 


who shall go carefully 
through it more than once, 
while it is not altogether 
devoid of interest to the 
most omnivorous reader. 
From its very excellence, 
however, it doubtless failed 
to reach many a circulating- 
library devotee, for it is one 
of those stories that merits 
leisurely and thoughtful 
perusal, even more than 
any of the previous tales 
by the same author, who, 
to the extent that he w ites 
deliberately and with a 
higher purpose than tran- 
sient amusement, demands 

- for the achievement of his 
ends corresponding care and 
mental direction on the part 
of his readers. Yet, as a 
careful picture of the reli- 
gious condition, more par- 
ticularly the spiritual dic- 
tempers, of a numerous sec- 
tion of our ordinary, unin- 
telligent, prosperous middle} 
class families, the story of 
the Worboise household 
should be carefully studied 
by those who care to look 
beneath the surface of our 
social arrangements, and 
trace the sorrows of com- 
monplace mortals to their 
sources. 

Since then his pen has 
been well employed. In 
the summer of 1868 he 
published his “ Robert Fal- 
coner,” a capital three-vo- 
lume novel. Before full 
satisfaction can be derived 
from this work the reader, 
it is true, must be at the 
pains to master the quaint 
Scotch dialect in which most 
of the conversations are 
carried on, but the story 
is well worth the small 
effort which this will re- 
quire. ‘ Robert Falconer,” 
as an able critic has well 
observed, contains the ex- 
perience of many years of 
life, both personal and 
observed. The object of 

the work is to kindle in those who read it a desire to 
find what Fichte calls “the way to the Blessed Life,” 
still more to excite the desire to walk therein. 
Although “ Robert Falconer” is not a book to be 
taken up for amusement, and though readers who are 
merely in search of a novel for light reading had better 
let it alone, it is, nevertheless, a work brimful of life 
and humour, and of the deepest human interest to all 
who care to read of 


Life and death, and the deep heart of man. 


It is a book to be returned to again and again for the 
deep and searching knowledge it evinces of human 
thoughts and feelings, not only in different phases of 
the same character, but in entirely different natures. 
The author works out and developes the process of 
education in a human soul through the medium 
of the outward and “changing scenes of life,” 
from the first vague imaginings of the childish heart 
to the full development and harmony of all its powers. 
The interest of the story as a narrative lies in the 
strong individual personality of each character, and in 
the subtle elaboration of incident, so as to show how 
all things work together ; how events which at tLe 
time seemed only dreary and calamitous—the destruc- 
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tion of a man’s best hopes and most innocent aspira- 
tions—are, in reality, steps in the process of trans- 
formation into a better and nobler character ; so that 
lie is enabled by their means to realize the very best of 
all that he is capable of being or becoming. 

Then in autumn of the same year, 1868, came 
three-volume novel from his pen, ‘“ The 
Seaboard Parish,” a work with little if any plot, but 
full of the ‘records of a good man’s life, full of beauti- 
ful thoughts, valuable experience, eloquent descriptions 
of scenery, and quaint illustrations of familiar sub- 
jects.” It cannot be called an entertaining book, still 
less a sensational book, though there are death and 
shipwreck in it, but it is a human book about people 
whose lives are made precisely of the same stuff as our 
own—not idealized, except through the influence of 
religion and the loving charity which binds the mem- 
bers of one family together: a clear intellectual eye in 
the midst of them to see the meaning of things, and a 
certain power in the head of the family to lead his 
children into the right path; but as a whole they are 
only the average of what all might be or might 
become. 

Early in last year Mr. Macdonald brought out a 
volume of poetry containing many noble thoughts and 
high and generous aspirations—“ The Disciple; and 
other Poems.” ‘ The Disciple,” from which the work 
takes its title, is the record of a heart perplexed by 
the difference between its ideal of good and Deity pre- 
sented to it in revelation. This long-baflled heart is 
at last brought to apprehend the truth by recognizing, 
in the submission of the will, a needful preliminary to 
the enlightenment of the understanding. The theme 
thus treated is a lofty one, and Mr. Macdonald ap- 
proaches it with all his well-known reverence and 
thoughtfulness ; while the shorter pieces display the 
author’s true love of nature and his fresh and delicate 
fancy. The writer also addresses to children a few of 
the poems, which are truly delightful alike for their 
childlike freshness and sparkle. 

He has also contributed to magazine literature, as 
the Victoria, Good Words, The Sunday Magazine ; 
indeed one of his best stories, his “ Annals of a Quiet 
Neighbourhood,” appeared in the latter during th 
months of 1866. 

We have thus briefly noticed the chief of George 
Macdonald’s works ; and on them he may be well con- 


‘tent to rest his reputation. As however he has scarcely 


‘yet entered upon the prime of manhood, we may rea- 

sonably hope to have many another goodly volume from 
his pen. In surveying the labours of such a life, we 
cannot but call to mind one of his own beautiful poems, 
entitled, “ Better Things,” with a few verses of which 
we will conclude this notice :— 


* * * 


Better to have the love of one 
Than smiles like morning dew ; 
Better to have a living seed 
Than flowers of every hue. 


* 


Better to feel a love within 
Than be lovely to the sight ; 
Better a homely tenderness 
Than beauty’s wild delight. 


Better to love than be beloved, 
Though lonely all the day ; 
Better the fountain in the heart 
Than the fountain by the way. 


+ * * * 


Better be fed by mother’s hand 
Than eat alone at will ; 

Better to trust in God than say— 
‘*My goods my storehouse fill.” 


Better to be a little wise, 

Than learned overmuch ; 

Better than high are lowly thoughts, 
For truthful thoughts are such. 


* * 


Better to have a quiet grief 
Than a tumultuous joy ; 

Better than manhood, age’s face, 
If the heart be of a boy. 


Better the thanks of one dear heart 
Than a nation’s voice of praise ; 
Better the twilight ere the dawn 
Than yesterday’s mid-blaze. 


* * 


Better a death when work is done 
Than earth’s most favoured birth ; 
Better a child in God’s great house 
Than the king of all the earth. 


Monocrams.—It is noteworthy that folks are curiously 
careless in the use of monograms, if not ignorant of the true 
meaning of the term, which they give with indifference to 
mere ciphers, or compositions of intertwining letters, which 


- have no ‘‘ mutual” relationship beyond that of neighbourhood 


which their designers arbitrarily gave. Now, monograms 
proper are very different from these ; they must be composed 
of letters, one or more of the elements or limbs of which serve 
the purposes of two or more letters; thus, a diphthong is 


.commonly written and-printed as a monogram; while, for 


example, the combined letters A.D., of Albert Durer’s 
signature, do not always take the form of a true monogram, 
but, most frequently, are simply imposed the one upon the 
other, or one within the other. This practice of uniting may 
be called the primary law of monogrammatic existence, 
: , Other laws 
dictate for it elegance of form, the artistic or caligraphic 
quality and legibility, for no mere puzzle is worthy to be 
called a monogram. Elegance and legibility may be found in 
ciphers—i.¢., compound and intertwined letters. Reversing 
letters and employing different alphabets in one combination, 
whether monogrammatic or not, are childish expedients, 
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AN IRISH TALE. 


By Suirtey GEeRRarD, 
Author of ‘‘ The Old, Old Story,” ‘‘ Letters froma Country Cousin,” &c., &c. 
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CHAPTER X. 
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OVERS for how many? Why, 
child, I never expected anything 
like this,” said Mr. Fortescue, as he 
paused at the door of the large dining- 
room of Carrigmurragh, and saw long 

tables arranged with fruit and all 
manner of dainty dishes. Miss Fortescue was placing 
vases of exquisite flowers at every available space. 


*{ told you I should invite everyone, papa, dear,” she 
said ; ‘‘and as the whole affair is something new, everyone 
willcome. I expecta host of people, and several from the 
Curragh, by the half-past twelve from Dublin. 1 have 
sent the wagonette, the Croydon, the pony-carriage, 
your dog-cart, and three cars to meet them. They will 
be here a little before two. Do not my flowers look 
charming? And now I must go and dress,”’ 

** A la Bloomer, is it ?” 

‘Oh, not at first. Before luncheon I shall go through 
my little exhibition, and after we shall have croquet, 
archery, and Aunt Sally. I have got four new targets 
and an additional set of croquet; and, better than all, 
Colonel has promised me the 3—th band, so perhaps 
we shall have a dance.” 

‘On my word, you don’t do things by halves, Miss 
Norah ; but where is Harry? I have heard nothing of 
him this whole week.” 

‘* Oh, he is amusing himself in London,” replied Norah, 
carelessly ; ‘Cand I daresay he is in no hurry to come 
home. But I must go and dress; the people will be 
coming directly.” 

By two o’clock a brilliant throng of gaily-dressed 
ladies and fashionable-looking men were crowding the 
drawing-rooms, and flitting here and there through the 
lawn and gardens of Carrigmurragh. Under the shade 
of a magnificent old beech the band of the gallant 3—th 
played the most inspiriting waltzes and gallops, with 
now and then a selection from some well-known and 
favourite opera, which set many a head and finger beat- 
ing time to the flow of melody. 

“You here? how do, old fellow? Jolly, ch ?” 

*¢ Aw—how do? devilish hot !” and a glove of delicate 
French grey met a glove of the palest straw colour. 
There was a languid Dundreary shake, and then two 
gallant officers laughed. 

“‘ Jolly, isn’t it ?” said French grey again. 
the — Hussars, and had come from Dublin. 

** Devilish hot!” was once more the reply of straw 
colour, and then he put up his glass and surveyed the 
crowd. . 

** Hallo, Vivien! you here? Come from the Curragh, 
eh? Jolly day this! Plenty of pretty girls and a nice 
place.” The speaker was a captain in French grey’s 
regiment, who had knocked about the world and found 
his level years before. 

** What’s it all about, Trevor ?” asked French grey—he 
had more animation that Vivien; “the Fortescue’s 
going to tame a horse, isn’t she ?” 

“So I hear, but I’d rather not see her, I think; 
scarcely a lady’s work. By Jove, there’s Claydon, of the 
Rifles ! the whole world must be here to-day ;” and the 


He was in 
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speaker hurried towards a tall, handsome man, with whom 
he warmly shook hands, and then, arm-in-arm, the two 
walked up and down the smooth grass. 

‘‘Pretty scene, this,” said Major Claydon; ‘‘ pretty 
scene, and, better still, pretty women.” 

** But what is it all about? There is something special 
in it, isn’t there ?” 

‘¢ Well, my invitation said a luncheon, but I heard 
some of our fellows over. there talking of horse-taming in 
connexion with Miss Fortescue? She’s a nice 
girl, but rather fast.” 

“T thought her fast days were over,” re- 
sponded Trevor; ‘‘I met Farre, of the : 
last winter, just after he had been staying down 
in this neighbourhood, and he told me that she 
was engaged to Courtenay of Kuldarva, and 
that he would not even let her ride again ; so I 
should think he’d cut up rough about this 
taming business. Farre was awfully spoony 
about her himself, and of course thought she 
was throwing herself away ; but Courtenay’s a 
deuced good fellow. I know him well.” 

‘¢Why didn’t Farre go in and win himself?” 
laughed Claydon ; ‘‘he never wanted cheek. 
But where is Courtenay to-day ; have you seen 
him? By Jove, there’s a pretty girl Who is 
she? Ask this flunky ; he’s steering this way 
with claret-cup, and he’s sure to know.” 

They got the desired information, and were turning to 
follow the beauty, when a sudden movement in the crowd 
arrested them. They looked about to ascertain the 
cause, and saw that Miss Fortescue was coming down the 
terrace-steps to meet her guests. Every eye was turned 
upon her, for she wore the celebrated Bloomer costume. 

A tunic of unbleached linen, reaching a little below the 
knee, shaped like a workman’s blouse, and belted round 
the waist ; full, very full, trousers of the same material, 
drawn in and tied round the ankle, exhibiting the small 
and perfectly moulded feet in their exquisite little boots 
of fine kid. On her head, and placed rather coquettishly 
a little to one side, Miss Fortescue wore a Kilmarnock 
bonnet of black velvet, ornamented with a rosette and a 
small brooch, formed of her monogram in silver. It was 
a remarkable dress, but certainly most becoming to the 
lovely wearer. Her beautiful figure had never looked 
more graceful, and her eyes shone like luminous stars from 
under the shade of her velvet cap. She appeared per- 
fectly self-possessed, but had those around her been close 
observers, they might have noticed a fitful coming and 
going of the soft colour upon her cheeks, and a restless 
heaving of the swelling bosom, every graceful curve of 
which was visible beneath the thin linen blouse. 

“‘By Jove, she’s a fine girl!” ‘What a figure!” 
‘* High-stepper, and no mistake!” Would Norah have 
felt complimented had she heard the above, and many far 
less delicate, remarks upon her appearance, which passed 
in a running fire among the gentlemen ? 

Norah carried a light riding-whip, and its jewelled 
handle sparkled in the sunlight as she turned it in) her 
restless hands. 

‘Now, ladies and gentlemen,” she said,in her clear 
voice, ‘‘I invite you to come and see an exhibition of my 
power over a very wild animal; and pray let me have 
plenty of good wishes for my success, for failure before 
such an audience would be ignominy itself.” 

The sweet musical voice, the graceful gesture of the 
little hand, the smile with both mouth and eyes which 
she bestowed upon her guests, were fascination. The 
men crowded round her, the women felt that to emulate 
would be useless ; so that they were not quite so jealous 
of her as might be imagined. 

Norah walked on, laughing gaily, and exchanging witty 
repartees with her companions. They had to cross the 
avenue and part of the pleasure-ground before the house 
to reach the enclosed space selected for the performance ; 
and as they did so Norah’s quick ears caught the sound 
of a horse approaching, urged apparently to its utmost 
speed. In another moment she saw Courtenay dash past, 
fling his rein to a groom, and spring to the ground. He 
had reached home that morning, and having heard from 
Kavanagh what was about to take place at Carrigmurragh, 
he had ridden over in a state of mind which baffles de- 
scription. 

When Norah saw him she insensibly quickened her 
pace. She heard his voice behind her answering the 
greetings of his friends. ‘Chen she turned and faced him, 
but still kept walking backwards. 

She caught his eyes. There was an expression in them 
of mingled anger, disappointment, and scorn. She an- 
swered the latter, and, touching her cap archly with her 
forefinger, she said :— 

““Welcome home, Mr. Courtenay! You have just 
come over in time.” Then, without waiting for his reply, 
she turned again, and walked rapidly on. 


? 


CHAPTER XI. 


I sHAtt not describe in detail how the taming of fiery 
young Midnight was effected, for as everyone knows, the 
subjugation takes place in private; and what Miss 
Fortescue may have done to the animal behind the screen 
is a mystery to me, as it was to the gay group of spec- 
tators who occupied the rows of seats outside : “but when 
the screen suddenly fell, and disclosed the horse, which 
had been led in foaming and prancing between two 
strong men, lying motionless upon the ground, and Miss 
Fortescue sitting upon his body, with her dainty little 
feet crossed, and a flush of triumph—everyone thought it 
was a flush of triumph—upon her face, there was a ring- 
ing cheer, and cries of ‘Bravo! bravo!” from every 
gentleman present, except one ; and the ladies waved their 
handkerchiefs, and some said, ‘* Oh, dear, I should be so 
frightened !_ Suppose the creature began to kick !” 

“Pretty bit of stage effect,” whispered Major Claydon 
to his friend Trevor ; ‘but she never threw him herself, 
you know. J am up to Rarey’s dodge, and it is as 
much as J can do to bring a horse down.” 

‘Something of the kind struck me, too ; but, by J ove, 
how pretty she looks! Look how she pats him! “Lucky 
brute ! 
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“* Doesn't Courtenay look like a thunder-clap ?” whis- | You should have known me better, Henry, than to write € 


pered Claydon ; ‘‘there’s a screw loose, depend upon it. | such words as those ;” and she flung a note at his feet. 


There, it’s all over now ; She’s getting off.” 


iss Fortescue had risen, and was speaking soft words|so hastily written the morning he 


to the prostrate Midnight. He got up presently at her 
bidding, and stood like a lamb beside her ; she patted 
him again, kissed his nose, as ladies will do, and then de- 
livered him to an attendant groom. It was Courtenay 
who opened the little gate of the enclosure for her to 
Pass out. For one instant she looked into his face with a 
cold, defiant glance, but her heart gave one great throb 
of anguish, for, until she saw a barrier rising between 
them, she did not realise the full strength of her affec- 
tion for him. 

But of course no one suspected the tragedy that was 
being played by those two ; and while her heart was 
still throbbing, and hot tears were brimming to her eyes, 

orah was receiving the congratulations of her friends 
with smiles and pretty words; and Courtenay ground his 
teeth savagely as her merry laugh rang out, and her 
Say words came back to him while he strode on in the 
rear of the party. 

“We shall have luncheon directly,” Miss Fortescue 
said, when they allreached the house ; ‘© and then archery 
and croquet. I have a pretty prize for both ladies and 
gentlemen.” 

As the guests crowded into the drawing-room, Norah 
slipped away, and in about fifteen minutes re-entered 
altogether transformed. Once more with full-flowing 
skirts she glided in among them; her dress of cloud-like 
muslin, French in colour, texture, and make—a fasci- 
nating demi-toiletie, well-chosen and becoming. There 
was dignity now in every movement as there had been 
piquante grace before, and the coquettish Bloomer was 
soon forgotten by all, save one, in the elegant-looking 
girl, who played her part of hostess as gracefully as she 
had before played that of horse-tamer, 

Luncheon quickly followed her re-appearance, the 
champagne corks flew, and all stiffness and reserve 
vanished. Miss Fortescue was apparently the life and 
soul of the party. The band, now stationed outside the 
open windows of the luncheon-room, continued its en- 
livening strains ; there was nothing on the surface to mar 
the happiness of all. 

The afternoon wore on; luncheon over, merry groups 
assembled round the targets and on the croquet-grounds. 
Norah, neither shooting nor croqueting, was going from 
one party to another, as an attentive hostess should, when 
® servant brought her a note directed in Courtenay’s 
hand. Inside was scribbled in pencil :— 

_ ‘If you do not wish to drive me mad, let me see you 
m the library. I shall wait with what patience I can 
muster for half-an-hour.” 

Norah looked around ; she would not be missed, her 
guests were so occupied with each other; so she went in 
and stood for a moment, holding the door-handle to try 
if the beating of her heart would subside. Then she 
entered and stood face to face with Courtenay, who was 
walking, after his fashion, up and down the room. 

‘*T am here,” she said ; “but I must ask you, if you 
please, not to keep me very long.” 

“Norah,” he began, pausing beside the table, the edge 
of which he clutched as though he wanted to support 
himself, “nothing but the evidence of my senses—” he 
stopped suddenly—a cord seemed to tighten round his 
throat. 

There was a silence, broken at length by Norah. 

Go on,” she said; “Iam listening.” 

He made a visible effort, and spoke out more steadily. 

But I even doubt my senses, for 1 can hardly bring 
myself to believe that the woman T loved so fondly ” 
(Norah’s lip curled), ‘and the woman I saw to-day play- 
ing the part of heroine in a third-rate comedy, are the 
same. Will you not give me some explanation? Surely 
my wishes should have had some weight ? Do you think,” 
and his eyes flashed, ‘that because a man is weak enough 
to love, he is weak enough to bear anything from the 
woman he loves? You have deceived me, Norah; you 
thought all this would have been over before my return, 
and that I should perhaps never hear of it—never know 
how my future wife had made a mountebank of herself 
before the assembled county, and—” 

You have said quite enough, Mr. Courtenay,” inter- 
rupted Norah, coldly ; ‘‘and I must now ask you to hear 
me. Yon have assumed a tone which has put aside as 
impossible all explanation between us—a tone which has 
made me glad to know that you were obliged to speak of 
vou ehinlvenee re tee foe to me to over-rate 
while her eyes kindled, and deep einbtion abe ae R 
made her voice quiver, “TI cannot believe aa Caney a 
tell me you have been weak enough to feel Yea" ere 
love has been weak, but not in the sense you Head eT 
am not going to draw the hackneyed comparison between 
the loves of men and women. I have laughed and 
chatted with my guests to-day ; consequently you infer 
that 1 am heartless ; but remember that the love I shall 
accept and value from my future husband must not be 
diluted by suspicion and distrust. I must be trusted 
where I am loved.” 


The rapidity with which she spoke, the scorn which 
flashed upon him from her eyes, aroused in Courtenay’s 
mind a sudden suspicion that the misunderstanding 
between them had a deeper root than he imagined ; but 
he clue wag wanting, and unfortunately his pride—never 
very sound Sleeper—awoke also, and he replied, 
itterly — : 
ses 7 aa is aaNeys : yotans cry—‘ Trust! trust!’ Their 
it. How hae s ae so high aoe we utterly fail to reach 
pest or ip ri 1own distrust / Oh, Norah ! my letters 
See ast week—” His voice fell to a tone of 
Proach, almost of appeal, and he advanced one step. 
the eee ae she cried; ‘I burned them as 
Woich : : pened, One insult was enough from you. 
= ‘reated again. “Insult? from me ?” he said. 
ng aioe ge See almost fiercely, ‘I can call it by 
should ia ‘¢ Ou think, perhaps, that we women 
Passive wire uch things meekly, should feel humble and 
n a doubt is thrown upon our word of honour. 


He caught it up, and read with dismay the note he had 
left Kildarva, and 
thrown aside as one which Norah would justly consider 
insulting. How had it reached her? Surely he had 
destroyed it? But at that moment he could remember 
nothing clearly ; the one thought uppermost in his mind 
being that his happiness for life had been ruined by that 
crumpled scrap of paper. 

And yet, had he spoken to her then, all might have 
been well, for in her heart she had forgiven him ; but he 
remained as though spellbound. 

“It is no forgery, you see,” she said at last, with sar- 
castic emphasis, and her voice roused him. He shivered 
and looked up. “And now it only remains to return 
this ”—she drew her engagement ring from her finger— 
**and these,” placing a packet of letters on the table Fa 
wish to keep no remembrance of the past—it was very 
happy, but it is over.” 

His eyes had fallen again while she was speaking, but 
the closing of the door startled him. He was alone ? 

Was it over, then, as she had said—quite over? Yes, 
the ring and packet of letters upon the table beside him 
showed that of her own free will she had broken the tie 
between them. He had scarcely heard her last words ; the 
mournful inflection which intense feeling had thrown into 
her voice was quite unnoticed ; the look of love, of yearn- 
ing tenderness, which the sight of his pale troubled face 
had called unbidden to her eyes, was unseen; his whole 
attention was absorbed by the letter in his hand. 
vague sense that foul play had been at work completely 
paralysed him; and, but for the overpowering shock 
Which the suspicion gave him, he must have noticed that 
it was pride, and not anger, which had prompted Norah’s 
last speech, and that she would have yielded to one soft 
entreating word from him. He might have known, had 
his experience been greater, that a woman’s heaviest 
cannonade is always fired just before she is about to lay 
down her arms and to hold out a flag of truce. 

At the same moment that she flung the note so con- 
temptuously at Courtenay’s fect, it flashed across her that 
she was sacrificing the happiness of two lives for—what? 
But when he did speak, an evil spirit whispered that 
perhaps he wished to be free, and she freed him. 

Yet when the door closed behind her, and when going 
back to undo what she had done was impossible, a feeling 
like despair took possession of her. What, after all, she 
thought, was the gratification of her unwomanly whim? 
How she hated the remembrance of her Bloomer dress, 
and the exhibition of the afternoon, compared to the 
delight of pleasing him! She set her lips tightly together 
to repress the cry which would have relieved her; but in 
a few moments the worst was over, and when she re- 
appeared among her guests her eyes were as bright and 
her laugh as gay as ever. ; 

Of course no one, not even Mr. Fortescue, guessed 
what had happened during the half-hour Norah had been 
absent, but her wild flow of spirits was remarked by all. 
She insisted that the evening should end with a dance. 
** Why should such a happy day ever end?” she said. 

But when at last everyone had left, and she was at 
liberty to drag her weary feet to her own room, a full 
sense of her desolation came upon her. The love which 
she had resolved to crush out rushed back with a strength 
which it had never seemed to possess while it was part of 
her everyday life, and in her remorse and wretchedness 
she sat ina heap upon the floor for hours, scarcely con- 
scious, not crying, not thinking—only utterly helpless 
and miserable. 

And Courtenay? Did he keep a dreary vigil mourning 
over the past? No; within an hour of his interview with 
Norah he was again on his way to Dublin. He crossed 
the Channel that same night, hurried on to France, and 
from thence to the East ; thus by his rash haste putting 
all hope of solving the mystery of the letter out of his 
reach. 

Norah of course heard of his departure, and when she 
heard of it despised herself for the passionate sorrow 
which she had shown at the rupture of their engagement 
—sorrow which, she was glad to remember, no human 
eye had witnessed. 

“Surely he would not have gone away so soon and so 
far if he were not glad to be free,” she argued, jumping, 
woman-like, to a rash conclusion. ‘I am glad it has 
ended so ; we should never have been happy together.”’ 

Brave words, Norah; but why did your thoughts 
wander so often to that distant eastern land, trying to 
picture to yourself what he is doing, and of what he is 
thinking, and above all wondering if he ever remembers 
you with regret ? 

Norah gave her father but a brief explanation of what 
had occurred between Courtenay and herself ; in fact she 
told him none of the particulars. He, of course, blamed 
Courtenay, but Norah stopped him. 

“I broke the engagement myself,” she said. ‘Mr. 
Courtenay is neither harsh nor fickle ; you must not say 
so to anyone,” 

So it is ever :-— 


Names we love, when others coldly 
Breathe in tones of doubt or blame, 
Low above the world we boldly 
Strive to shield their injured fame ! 
(To be* continued.) 


GLOVES.—ORIGIN OF “ Pry-monry.”—Gloves were very 
common as New Year's gifts. For many hundreds of years 
after their introduction into England, in the tenth century, 
they were worn only by the most opulent classes of society, 
and hence constituted a valuable present. They are often 
named in old records, Exchange of gloves was at one period 
a mode of investiture into possession of property, as amongst 
the ancient Jews was that of a shoe or sandal ; and ‘ slove- 
money”’ is to this day presented by high sheriffs to the 
officers of their courts, upon occasion of a maiden assize, or 
one in which no cause is tried. Pins, which at the commence- 


ment of the sixteenth century displaced the wooden skewers | 


previously in use, became a present of similar Consequence ; 
and at their first introduction were considered of so much 
importance in female dress that ‘ pin-money ” grew into the 
denomination of dower, which, by the caution of parents, or 
justice of a consort, was settled upon a lady at her marriage. 


The 


the space which stretches away above. 
later and the guns of the fort of St. Angelo fire a royal 
salute in honour of the new-born King, that all the in- 
habitants of Rome, and the dwellers on the hills that 
circle the Eternal City, may know that the Pontiff has 
offered to the Creator the infant Lord Who was born, as on 
that day, in Bethlehem ; and that he, their spiritual father, 
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fa HE poetry of ceremonial has probably never elsewheré 

attained to the same ideal perfection which is to be 

witnessed in St. Peter’s Church upon Christmas Day. 
The essences and the accidents of the highest conception of 
ecclesiastical worship combine, on this occasion, as on 
Kaster Sunday, to present a picture for the imagination to 
delight in, which is simply not to be surpassed, nor even 
equalled, in any other Christian Church in the world. 
The triumphant character of the festival to be observed, 
softened and sanctified by the tenderest of human senti 
ments—-so appropriate to the nativity of God made man 
—unite to produce in what is justly termed the Mother 
Church of Christendom, a scene of such exuberant, mel- 
lowing grandeur, that they who have witnessed it but 
once remember it to their latest day; recalling it asa 
theme for that exalting kind of meditation which pro- 
poses religion, charity, beauty, and happiness as the 
points for its enjoyment. 

Grouped around the magnificent high altar of St. 
Peter’s, beneath a dome which looks supremely fitted to 
canopy the highest mysteries and glories of the earth—so 
ample are its spreadings, so gigantic its embrace—we gaze 
upon an almost countless army of bishops, priests, and 
servers, of cardinals, prelates, and the highest dignitaries 
of the Church, all gathered around one central figure, 
who scems as if he were in truth the only human presence 
in that huge cathedral, so conspicuous is the homage 
rendered him on every side, so unconscious is the congre- 
gation of anyone else but him. This unity of the Pope 
within himself is a fact which has evoked the 
observation of almost everyone that has ever 
visited Rome. It has often been remarked by English- 
men that whereas a bevy of cardinals or of bishops by 
themselves is a spectacle that inspires proportionate reve- 
rence for the rank and office, the moment that these 
princes of the Church are brought into personal contact 
with the Pontiff they collapse, as it were, into utter in- , 
significance, and possess no further interest or conse- 
quence than such as they derive immediately from him. 
Certain it is that no sovereign of mere temporal dignity 
has ever succeeded in getting himself regarded with that 
exceptional kind of veneration which attaches to the 
Pope, as though it were an atmosphere which of right and 
nature were his own, which everybody renders as an 
instinct rather than a duty, and which it is extremely 
difficult for even Englishmen to withhold, however reso- 
lute the protest which their reason or their education 
may suggest. The courtiers who pass their lives around 
the person of the Pontiff declare that this feeling in- 
creases with age and habit, and that, so far from its being 
diminished by familiarity, they are more and more im. 


—————_—_—____ 


pelled to render implicit homage to “his Holiness ” by a 
sense of something above the world which belongs to him 
they believe to be ‘the Vicar of God.” 


When, therefore, this supreme authority of Catholic 


Christendom sits throned within the majestic walls of the 
finest temple in the world, or kneels before the altar of 
St. Peter, prostrate in profound humility, or stands to 
elevate the Host in the highest action of ‘even Pontifical 
worship, the impression produced upon the beholder ig 


one that, once experienced, clings to him through life, as 


having something in it which speaks to him of the union 
of two worlds, and is altogether uncomparisoned and 
alone ; inspired by a spectacle which stands out from 
every other in this essential particular, that it is the 
blending of the highest protestation of ecclesiastical power 


with the most consummate realisation of pivtorial art. 
There are moments during the celebration of the Mass 


when even the imagination cannot figure more of poetic 


beauty and intensity than is witnessed in the Great 
Basilica. Two such moments strike one in particular— 


the first when, during an anthem which precedes the 


canon, a hundred mitred prelates sit round about the 


altar, grouped one above the other on the steps, or stand 
or lean as the occasion serves, clad in such brilliant 
colours that even the jewels in their mitres are dimmed 
by the shining gold and silver of their raiment. 


Artists 
have confessed that a drawing of the altar of St. Peter’s 
at this particular moment, were it possible to be taken, 
would eclipse in beauty even the already studied and 
majestic pictures which abound of foreign churches. But 
the second occasion referred to is grander still. Kneeling 
in silence at the altar—a silence that seems to be felt in 
its impressiveness by everyone of the many thousand 
worshippers gathered within those wondrous walls—the 
Pontiff slowly rises to elevate the Host, and, turning to 
North, South, East, and West, points in succession the 
Host to the four quarters of the earth, in intimation 
that he, as “‘ Vicar of God,” offers up the sacrifice, of 
God to God, for himself and for the entire universe. 
Then, while the silence reigns complete, half-a-score 
of trumpeters, at the far west end of the cathedral, 
send forth their silvery blast, which waves in almost 
unearthly sweetness down the naye, and rises like a mist 
of music into the answering dome, seeming to be lost in 


One moment 


has interceded for the world—for Catholic, Protestant, 


Jew, and Gentile, in the utmost breadth of his paternal 
heart. 


Such is the spectacle, and such the doctrine, of Christ- 


mas Day in Rome. Catholic intelligence, on these special 


occasions, offers the homage of all that is splendid in 


creation to Him who first conceived and formed it. It 
offers to the Highest the highest Victim, with the highest 
perfection of ceremonial within the reach of its accom- 
plishment. 
world a glimpse and foretaste of the triumphs of the 
Eternal Church, when Christmas Days and Easter Sun- 
days shall have passed for ever into the infinite enjoy- 
ment of the Beatific Vision. 


It proposes to ‘‘the faithful” arid to the 
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A VERY OLD CHRISTMAS STORY.» 
By A. H. Watt, 


Author of © He would Le a Painter,” “ An Old Story of Christmas Eve,” 
éc., &c. 
—_—_—_»——____.. 


CHAPTER I. 


GN the presence of that grand old monarch, Time, the 

J humble scribe who now addresses the readers of the 

4) Lapy’s Own Paver, walked courtier and crablike 

backward, until he stumbled over a very old Christ- 

mas story, which, with your kind permission, he will 
now tell. 

To begin with, close your eyes to the things really about 
you, and open them on London as it appeared one plea- 
sant wintry morning in nearly the middle of the thirteenth 
century. A strong wall of great thickness and a wide deep 
ditch encircle it, extensive orchards abound in every part 
of it, the streets are narrow and unpaved, and down 
the middle of each there runs an open sewer. The rows 
of odd-looking little houses, with high-pitched roofs, are 
very like such as may still be seen lingering on in a few 
ancient villages remote from railways and the influence of 
towns. Some are of roughly-hewn timber, some have 
plastered walls, most of them have thatched roofs. 
The doors, made of stout oaken planks, are on the latch, 
or wide open, and at most of them stand the owners or 
their apprentices, crying the wares which are displayed 
on the wooden stalls, or in the open sheds, which are 
their shops ; a few houses are of stone, with thick, fantas- 
tically-shaped tiles on their roofs, and these belong to 
men of mark, wealthy citizens, whose repute has extended 
to foreign lands, but none of the houses are more than 
two stories high, and the staircases leading from the 
lower to the upper rooms are commonly outside the 
buildings. 

The winding, intricate thoroughfares are crowded with 
passengers, and the sun shines out right cheerfully on the 
variegated colours of their costumes, giving a rich, bright 
picturesque effect, very different from that of a modern 
street crowd. Here the burnished steel caps and spear- 
heads of a band of sturdy men at arms flash back the 
quivering sunlight, and smiling debonair girls and sober 
matrons in gay kirtles and the most coquettish of hoods and 
wimples, pause to look at them. Yonder we see a group 
of royal foresters bearing their bows—here and there are 
monks wrapped in sombre black, or grey, or dingy brown; 
portly burghers richly attired and full of a sense of their 
own dignity and importance mingle in the crowd, and 
horsemen, richly clad, glittering with gold and silver, and 
with plumes in their jewelled caps, divide it right and 
left as they ride haughtily by. A band of gleeman and 
tumblers originate roars of merriment and shouts of 
approbation in the open space near the foot of London 
bridge, where can be scen the tall masts of numerous 
goodly vessels resting at anchor. With bent head and 
downcast looks, there goes a Jew, unheeding, save by a 
quickening step and a look of fear, the words of scorn or 
insult plentifully lavished upon him. What a number of 
monastic buildings there are—it is a city of churches and 
monasteries—how numerous are the orchards and the vine- 
yards, and the grand old trees, which overshadow most 
of the streets and houses. Children’s voices are noisy in 
their out-door play, and occasionally drown even the 
loud ‘* Buy, buy, buy! What d’ye lack, d’ye lack?” of 
the noisy, rolicking, laughing, chafting, quarrelsome city 
apprentices. 

Where the best shops are in the open area of Westcheap, 
at the top of Cheapside, we see a wretched man of the 
gleeman class being conveyed to prison in the Ludgate—a 
pale, hollow-cheeked man, attired in an old, grotesquely- 
patched tunic and hose of many colours. The remnant of 
a pair of shoes are tied about his feet, and as he walks 
slowly, and with many a pause and half-stifled groans, 


* Tilustrited with an engraving by Mr. Fruwerth’s Phototype Process, 
rom a sketch by the author, 
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heavy drops of blood fall from him 
andmarkhis path. Histightly-bound 
hands are torn and bleeding as if by 
thorns, and his large grey eyes roll 
in their sockets with a wild look of 
despair and terror sickening to wit- 
ness—it is so like that of some 
hunted beast caught in the toils. 

‘‘Where did they take him?” 
asks a tall burgher of an appren- 
tice walking by the men-at-arms and 
foresters who guarded the captive. 

“‘In the City forest,” replies the 
latter; ‘‘and they say he fought 
like a tiger.” 

‘¢ He had a girl with him yester- 
morn; what became of her?” asks 
a young armourer carrying a shirt 
of ring mail. 

“Yonder, _ poor wretch, she 
comes,” answers one beside him, 
pointing to a girl toiling wearily 
after the spearmen, and carrying the 
broken fragments of a lute. Her 
eyes are red and swollen, and her 
face+speck’d here and there with 
blood—is of a deathly white. Her 
dishevelled hair and torn, blood-stained dress tell us 
she bore her feeble part in the struggle which resulted in 
her unhappy father’s capture. 

“A last good-night to Ulric, the Saxon,” cries "a 
singularly tall, broad-shouldered forester. 

“ And to the best of merry minstrels,” echoed one of 
the men-at-arms in a low voice, at the same time casting 
a look of pity on the captive. : 

And so the poor wretch goes to meet his cruel punish- 
ment, for they had found him bearing a bow in the heart 
of the wood and with one of the King’s deer dead at his 
feet, slain by an arrow. 

Following the spearmen and their captive, and always 
keeping near the poor girl, came the tall forester. 

The prisoner is at last within the iron-bound oaken 
doors of the gate, and by this grim entrance crouches the 
girl, sobbing and wailing in the midst of a pitying crowd. 
She sits there until the misty gloom of evening gathers 
about the old city, until she is alone, and the night closes 
in upon her, black and icy cold. 

But in the morning she is gone ; and there were those 
who saw her on the following day mounted behind a tall 
forester on a fleet steed, riding hot and fast for Sherwood 
Forest. 


CHAPTER II. 


Ir is bright and merry in the old] forest of sire-wood 
in Nottinghamshire, although the short and velvet-like 
grass is white with the hoar-frost and the trees are well- 
nigh leafless. And with a countenance as bright as the 
day, with a song as fresh and as gleesome, a gay, broad- 
shouldered, large-limbed forester winds merrily through 
the trees, bearing a bow of extruordinary length and 
strength in his hand. 

Presently he emerges into a broad road running through 
the forest for many and many a mile, and so absorbed is 
he in his own cheerful thoughts that he is all unconscious 
of a glittering cavalcade of horsemen following in his 
steps, until the foremost rider is close upon him. 

Then he half turns and sees a goodly array of men-at- 
arms escorting a gaily-dressed group of noble riders 
through the forest. He who is foremost is a portly, closely- 
shaven man, richly attired in costly silks and making a 
great display of jewellery. 

The forester at once recognises him as the powerful 
Peter de Roches, Bishop of Winchester, a foreigi adven- 
turer whom that weak-minded King, Henry IIL., 
had raised to the highest offices of state, and who had 
filled the land with others like himself, men who preyed 
upon the English people in every direction, robbing them 
of lands and goods upon all sorts of unjust pretexts and 
false accusations, and shutting them out from all hopes of 
justice by making themselves the sole judges of their own 
crimes and misdemeanours. 

But a curious observer might have noted that as he did 
so he slily abstracted a cloth-yard shaft from the sheaf of 
arrows at his belt, and glanced stealthily over his shoulders. 
Presently a turn of the road hid the horsemen from his 
sight, and then a swift change came upon the young 
forester. The song ceased and his walk became a run, he 
plunged into the thick brown undergrowth beside him, 
and in afew seconds the crackling and rustling which 
marked his secret path had ceased, and when the Bishop 
and his party again appeared in sight no sign of the 
forester’s whereabouts was visible. 

‘* He is gone!” exclaimed the Bishop, ‘‘ and my sus- 
picions are confirmed. Dismount, some of you, and pur- 
sue the search through the underwood both right and 
left. Let your men gallop back the road we came, and as 
many pursue it onward. The rest must remain here with 
me. He who brings back that bold forester, who but 
now was within our reach, does the King high service, and 
shall be well rewarded.” 

In an instant a dozen of the men-at-arms leaped from 
their saddles and plunged into the thick maze of inter- 
laced boughs on either side of the path, cleaving their way 
with their short heavy swords and cursing bitterly the 
thorny brambles as they clung to their leathern tunics 
as if to hold them back, or tore their hands and faces, as if 
spiteful at failing. 

At a sign from their leader four others galloped 
furiously back the road they had come, and as many 
dashed forward. Then sentinels were stationed at various 
distances along the path, and having made all these ar- 
rangements the Bishop drew near to one of the foreign- 
looking foppishly-attired young men with him, who was 
mounted on a dapple-grey steed, and who looked on these 
suddenly-adopted proceedings with evident astonishment. 

‘¢ You marvel, my lord,” said the Bishop. 

‘¢ And well I may,” answered the person he accosted, in 
French. ‘* What has that bright-eyed young forester in 
the grey tunic done to cause all this pother ?” 


The Bishop laughed heartily ere he replied, ‘‘If 1 be 
not grievously mistaken that bright-eyed young forester in 
the grey tunic, my lord, is one with the fame of whose 
deeds this kingdom has been ringing for three years past. 
He has slain in one year not less than a dozen of my most 
trusted and valued friends, has defeated some of my best- 
planned schemes, and keeps alive in the breast of every 
braggart Englishman that hatred of foreigners which, if 
not suppressed by the strong hand, will work sore evil to 
the men of our race now in England. Here, in the 
depths of this wild, free forest, he roams at will, feeds 
with impunity on the best of the King’s good venison, 
holds high revelry when and where he likes,- keeps alive 
the hope of rebellion in the hearts of the discontented 
English barons, and makes those foreigners whom the 
King favours with rank and power tremble in their 
very halls to hear his dreaded name !” 

«© And that name is—?” said the Bishop’s friend. 

** Robin Hood !” 

“Robin Hood!” echoed the foreign gallant. ‘* Verily 
he is game well worth the hunting !” 

As he spoke some distant shouts were heard, and pre- 
sently there were seen groups of the mounted men-at-arms 
returning with the forester’s grey tunic in their midst. 

Plunging his large spurs into his horse’s side, with a 
shout of exultation the Bishop dashed forward 
to meet them, his whole countenance radiant with 
gleeful gratification, and his limbs moving as restlessly as 
if, had he not been on horseback, he would have lost all 
sense of his priestly character and dignity by absolutely 
capering for joy. 

“Ah ah! ah ah! my jovial Robin,” cried he. ‘Wo 
have you at last! Good fellows! brave boys! You shall 
sup right royally to-night, and every pouch you carry 
shall overflow with broad gold pieces. This is a day 
which your children’s children shall be the better for ! 
Bring the daring knave along ; a long rope and a short 
shrift shall soon end his career. Spur on, my lords, and 
let us get safely out of this accursed wood. Ride close, 
my merry men, and keep wary watch. The knave’s foul 
crew may be about us. My benison on you, good fellows. 
This is glorious, glorious !” 

Then, as he rejoined his own large party of horsemen, 
he bade their leader recall his men and press hastily for- 
ward. ‘‘ For,” said he, ‘‘ we must not holloa until we are 
out of the wood. Our prize is hardly safe until good 
stone walls are between him and these treacherous forest 
boughs.” 

The leader of the men-at-arms sounded a loud, clear 
blast upon his bugle, and during the time which elapsed 
between its sound and the return of the other parties of . 
men-at-arms the Bishop directed that the captive should 
be unbound and re-fastened upon his own milk-white 
steed, which, being stronger and fleeter than the others, 
would bear him away with greater safety should a rescue 
be attempted, in which case, said the Bishop, ‘‘ one party 
must ride on with the prisoner while we remain to hold 
the outlaws in check ;” for of old the Bishop had been a 
warrior, and a stout one, too, as many an infidel widow 
had cause to know when he of the Lion-heart was king. 

The unfortunate captive seemed quite cast down by his 
wretched condition. His head dropped, his limbs trem- 
bled, and he uttered sighs and groans and cries of pain 
while enduring the process of binding, and once, when 
they drew his legs downward to fasten them under the 
horse’s belly, he scarcely refrained from shrieking, when 
turning to his friends, the Bishop said, ‘*‘ What dastard 
knaves these English are in sober truth. Look at yon 
shivering and trembling traitor who was erst so daring 
and fearless with a hundred stout archers at his back ; 
look now at the despicable knave! Mark his drooping 
head, his quavering voice, he who moans in his bondage 
like some old woman, ora child with a finger cut. This 
thing was the Englishman’s boast, the Saxon’s cham- 
pion!” And here the Bishop indulged in repeated bursts 
of most unpriestly laughter. 

When the last uproarious ha! ha! ha! had died away, 
the leader of the men-at-arms, reverently bowing himself, 
said, “Good, my lord Bishop, methinks the foresterismock- 
ing us; for sure am I just now, when you compared him 
to an old woman, the thief was laughing.” 


? 


CHAPTER III. 


WuHereE a wide expanse of open ground, covered witha 
thick growth of tall ferns, and reached by plunging 
through the intricacies and more solitary recesses of the 
forest opened out under the cloudless blue sky, there were 
gathered at the time the Bishop had effected the capture 
described in our last chapter, numerous groups of men. 

They were all clad in Lincoln green, and armed almost 
alike. Each had a target of hard wood, thickly studded 
with the heads of iron nails ; each carried a bow of un- 
usual length and a sheaf of cloth-yard arrows, and each 
wore a thick, short, heavy sword, a long, stout, two-edged 
knife, a bugle horn, and a leathern pouch. 

One of the groups was rendered conspicuous by the pre- 
sence of a man remarkable for his gigantic stature and 
strong limbs, and by the fact of a burly friar standing 
near him, who was making his companions merry with 
some not too decent anecdote. Another and larger group 
were listening to a minstrel, who, sitting in their midst, 
amused them with his ancient song of “‘ Hereward the 
Saxon.” Some were wrestling, some leaping, some rival- 
ling each other in feats of endurance, strength, or activity, 
and all, save the minstrel’s listeners, were full of fun and 
noisy merriment. é 

From where the gigantic forester stood he overlooked 
a long slope descending into a more thickly-wooded por- 
tion of the forest. Looking down into this valley, the 
friar suddenly roared out, 

‘‘ By the Mass, yonder’s a she !” 

‘¢ A she, 4 she, yo ho, ashe !” chorused his companions, 
with the air of men to whom the presence of the fair sex 
was a choice luxury. 

‘Peace, good fellows!” cried the friar, laughingly, 
‘lest ye startle the gentle dame an’ she cry out upon 


your rudeness.” 


‘* By my haliday, is it indeed a she? Saw ye ever such 
a stride in petticoats, my masters ?” exclaimed another, 
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“Be wary, be wary, jovial mates,” 
forester. “Yonder is no woman, but some crafty spy, 
who, knowing our master’s tender reverence for the 
weaker sex, assumes their guise in order to deceive us. 
Now look you, here’s for sport ;” and, as he spoke, he 
fitted an arrow to his bowstring. 

“She sees us,” mockingly exclaimed another; ‘and 
look you—ha, ha, ha !—how daintily she tucks her coats 
wbout her to come the quicker. Fore gad, a kindly dame 
and a buxom.” 

“Tis a witch ora spy! Either way a shaft will not 
be wasted,” said the gigantic forester, drawing his arrow- 
head to his ear. 

Just then the female figure shouted aloud, in a voice 
unmistakeably masculine, 
Se “Hold thy hand, hold thy hand, my brave little one ; 
tis I, thy master, Robin Hood.” 

A burst of mirth and a loud, ringing English cheer 
Showed the voice was recognised, and Little John—the 
tall man was no other—lowering his bow, took to his 
heels and, followed by his mates, soon reached the sup- 
posed old woman, who, twisting her skirts about her 
waist, came hurrying towards them as full of mirth as 
the rest. 

‘*What new adventure hast thou liad, brave master, 
that we see thee thus attired ?” asked Little John. 

“Joy to thee, my pretty burd,” panted the friar, as 
he also greeted the outlaw chief. ‘‘Comest thou to con- 
fession ?” 

“Sound thy bugle, John, there’s hot work to the fore, 
and doff thy frock, good friar, we may need thy stalwart 
arm. Assemble my merry men, and Allen, help me out 
of these confounded petticoats. More of this anon, for 
the present let it suffice that the Bishop of Winchester is 
in the wood at the head of more than a hundred stout 
men-at-arms, and with sundry foreign leeches, bloated 
with our English blood, and decked with our stolen 
wealth.” 

With a fierce cry the men dispersed at once. The 
scene of indolent enjoyment was rapidly exchanged for 
one of a sterner character. Horses were driven into the 
open space and trotted neighing to their respective 
owners. Those who had thrown aside their weapons 
quickly resumed them. Bows were tested or newly 
strung, some were seen running out in this direction, 
others in that, stragglers from various parts of the forest 
hastened into the open space, summoned by the loud blast 
of Robin Hood, and ina hundred other ways prepara- 
tions were made, with that feeling of delight, at the 
prospect of a fight, which in our days remains the almost 
exclusive peculiarity of Irishmen. 

Some distributed long thick stakes, sharpened at both 
ends, of great strength, and intended to fix in the earth and 
form a chevaux de frise against horsemen, others hurriedly 
sharpened their pikes ; and in a short time, in parties of 
from fifteen to twenty men, they were all hurried away, 
each party with its own leader, and all acting under the 
direction of Robin Hood, who, mounted, freed from his 
woman’s attire, and heavily armed, headed a party 
of about twenty horsemen, which was the last to dis- 
appear. 

The last words Robin had earnestly addressed to the 
leaders of these little bands were— 

‘*On your souls, and for my honour’s sake, let no 
harm come to the Bishop’s prisoner, who wears my own 
grey tunic, and is one to whom I owe my life! ” 


cried the tall 


CHAPTER IV. 


Lirttx dreaming of all this the Bishop’s party hastened 
rejoicingly along the road to Nottingham, full of gleeful 
anticipations based upon the Bishop’s liberal promises. 
The foreign noblemen eyed the captive with much scorn 
and wonder, marvelling greatly how one who bore cap- 
tivity so whimperingly could have ever performed the 
valiant feats attributed to him. And the Bishop every 
now and then burst into laughter, for nothing but sheer 
Joy of his supposed lucky captive. 

Presently the great Bishop, who was then more truly 
monarch of England than the King himself (for Henry 
was surrounded by none but the Bishop’s creatures) con- 
descended to entertain his friends with Robin Hood’s 
previous history and exploits, 

_He told him that his real name was Fitzooth, and that 
his ancestors were lords of Loxley in Warwickshire, and 
that his grandfather had lost his lands by joining in re- 
bellion against Henry II., under the leadership of the 
Earl of Derby, and that Robin, only a year before 
his outlawry for taking part in Earl Richard’s re- 
bellion, had set up a claim to the earldom of Hunt- 
ingdon, which, together with that of Chester, the 
King had wisely taken into his own royal hands. He 
added also that young Fitz Ooth had gained the soubriquet 
Robert o’ the Wood, while with his uncle, Squire 
Gamwell, the King’s forester in Yorkshire, and that this 
title had*become abbreviated into Robin Hood, by which 
name only was he known amongst ‘‘ the vulgar Saxons” 
and Nottinghamshire foresters. ; 

The Bishop was still busy with this theme, when sud- 
denly the leader of his men-at-arms rode up excitedly to 
say his advance guard had been driven back by some 
mounted foresters, who were about a bowshot in advance 
of them. 

Even as he spoke the wood rang with oaths, with the 

cries of wounded men, and with the whizzing of the fatal 
arrows. 
_ ‘*Push on, fast and furious; our only chance is in com- 
ing to close quarters with the sacrilegious villains ;” cried 
the Bishop, snatching a weapon from one of his fellows, 
and savagely tearing away his silken embroidered sleeve, 
to leave his strong right arm free for its warlike use. 

_ The road grew narrower, the arrows swept through the 
ar thick and close—men and horses went ‘down before 

hem continually, and the cries of the wounded were 
maddening. 

The Bishop, spurring his horse over the dead and dying, 
Screamed and yelled incessantly in his foreign tongue, 
Senay on, on!” and then turned round to slay his pri- 
wae 4 ; but, suddenly, a loud, shrill cry arose, and down- 

from the thickly intertwining boughs overhead, 
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| and up from amongst the dry brown ferns, came the out- 


laws, and as suddenly that awful flight of sure and deadly 
shafts ceased, while a dozen strong hands tore the raging, 
foaming churchman from his steed, and Robin himself 
riding up pointed his sword to the Bishop’s throat and 
bade him yield to Robin Hood. 

‘* Robin Hood !” exclaimed the Bishop, looking towards 
his captive, ‘‘ Who then have we here ?” 

A low chuckling noise came from under the grey hood, 
and a quavering voice replied :— 

“Why, I’m an old woman, thou cuckoldly bishop !” 


CHAPTER V. 


SHERWOOD Forest was then divided into two parts, 
known under the names of Thorneywood and High 
Forest—the first enclosing not less than nineteen im- 
portant towns and villages, of which Nottingham was 
one; the other stretching away over the county into 
Yorkshire, and connected with the long line of immense 
forests extending almost without intermission through 
the heart of the country. These woods, in the time of 
our story, retained much of their primeval character ; 
extensive tracts of them were little more than dense 
masses of trees, with intertwisted boughs and impene- 
trably tangled undergrowth; the boles growing so thickly 
as to permit the passage of a man’s body between them 
with difficulty. When the summer leaves were thick, 
their secret depths were plunged night and day into com- 
plete darkness, and even in the winter the bare inter- 
secting and intertwisting boughs were so thick and shut 
out the light so largely as to leave all beneath them in 
gloom and obscurity. In these natural fastnesses the 
disinherited Earl of Huntingdon, impoverished by long- 
protracted lawsuits, in which he had vainly sought to 
recover his estates, and afterwards outlawed for his parti- 
cipation in the rebellion of Richard Earl of Pembroke, 
had—although still but a young man—for years held 
sway, 2 veritable forest king. Even at this time he was 
a terror to the hosts of powerful foreigners whom the 
fears of a weak and timid monarch had called to his side 
as a protection against his native subjects, was the recog- 
nised avenger of a downtrodden people, nourishing their 
wrongs in fear and bitterness, and the secretly-recognised 
and encouraged friend of the barons, whose wavering 
fears and intense hatred of the ever-coming, never-going 
foreigners clashed with their dread of rebellion, the 
horrors and dangers of which had in the previous reign, 
and during ‘‘the war of Richard Marshal,” been so 
strongly impressed upon their minds. 

In High Forest these wilder parts of the wood concealed 
innumerable caverns, from which it has been supposed 
the ancient town of Nottingham derived its name, and in 
these caverns the outlaws made their winter homes—as 
the peasantry in many out-of-the-way places on the 
Continent make their only homes in similar caverns to 
this day. Herein they found a rude, but by no means 
comfortless, shelter from ‘‘ winter and rough weather,” 
and in one of these, the day after the fight our last 
chapter described, were Robin Hood, Little John, and 
the captured Bishop. 

Robin was stern and grave; John looked on with a 
smile, half in exultation and half in mockery of the 
powerful statesman before him; while the Bishop, gnaw- 
ing his nether lip, glared fixedly on the ground. 

“At the age of ten,” said Robin, “ by value 
of the relationship which united our families,* I 
was his brother’s (the good and great Protector’s) page ; 
and when that revered martyr, Earl Richard, the 
noblest gentleman, the bravest warrior, the truest friend, 
sank, not conquered, but exhausted, beneath the rude 
weapons of barbarous and cowardly Irishmen, I swore to 
know no rest, to grant no peace, until that woeful deed 
had been bloodily avenged. So far I have kept my word, 
Scorning to accept the fear-wrung promise of pardonfrom a 
traitorousand cowardly King, false to his oath, and reckless 
of his word, I retreated, with as many merry men as would 
share my dubious fate, into these darksome and secret 
hiding-places. Ye have hunted me, wolf-like, with fire 
and sword, ye have branded me with the name of thief, 
ye have stolen my fair fame and my untarnished name as 
ye before stole my rightful inheritance, and by violence 
and bribery wrongfully held me from my own. But the 
plundered still have arms, and I leave to your memory 
your stolen homesteads and barns which I have given to the 
fire, the spoilers I have spoiled, and the long list of those 
slain thieves, your rapacious countrymen, sent each to his 
eternal punishment with an ell-yard shaft quivering in 
his dastard heart. And now, at last, I, Earl Richard’s 
faithful squire, have you a prisoner in my outlaw-cave— 
you, to whom I owe all my wrongs and misfortunes, you 
who slew so treacherously the chivalrous noble I so 
lovingly and loyally served through good and ill repute— 
you are in my power! ‘ Can you guess your doom ?” 

The only response made by the Bishop to the outlaw’s 
question was a lightning-like glance of hate and defiance, 
and an impatient movement of the head and hand. Pre- 
sently the outlaw chief walked with a solemn brow from 
the cave, followed by his gigantic friend and follower. 
As they Securely fastened the thick oaken door of the 
prison cave, the latter said :— 

*‘ And now, brave Robin, can aught be done in aid of 
Ulric the minstre], whose daughter, poor burd, grieves for 
her father’s captivity well-nigh unto death. Have none 
of your noble friends who still find favour in this puppet 
King’s squint eyes the power to save him ?” 

‘‘T fear me none, my little one. These accursed 
foreigners supplant them so fast in royal favour that, one 
by one, nearly all our secret friends are impoverished and 
weakened, or—frightened,” he’ replied, with scornful] 
emphasis on the last word. 

‘* Shall one who has served us so often and go faith- 
fully perish like a dog?” 

“Did Robert Fitz Ooth ever before desert, without 
making the most desperate efforts, a tried friend and a 
faithful follower?” calmly, but proudly, asked the outlaw, 
looking fixedly into his friend’s eyes. 


* This and many other things referred to in my humble 
effort at story-telling could readily be authenticated if I 
chose to bore the reader with a string of tedious foot-notes. 
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‘* By the Virgin, no!” exclaimed Little John, seizing 
his friend’s hand with the grip of a vice, and wringing it 
until Robin, with a comical face, shook him off, when 
both burst into a roar of laughter which made the old 
wood ring again, and was heard with a deep curse by the 
prisoner in the cave. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Aut Londen was astir with the tremendous news. The 
citizens gathered together in the streets to discuss it. 
Consternation and dismay were in the King’s court, 
where Henry was busy day and night sending out procla- 
mation after proclamation. Large bands of foreign mer- 
cenaries came marching through London from various 
quarters. The wildest rumours were afloat ; some said 
the King would give the whole county of Nottingham to 
the devouring flames rather than not drive the daring 
outlaws from their hiding-place ; others that the English 
barons had openly espoused the Earl of Huntingdon’s 
cause, and were assembling their forces with a threat of 
using them against, rather than with the hordes of armed 
foreigners. Some seamen, newly arrived in the Thames, 
stated that Robin Hood had embarked at Whitby in a 
fleet of armed ships, and was then at sea with his pri- 
soner, the Bishop. The Sheriff of Nottingham was said 
to have hunted the outlaws through the woods for a whole 
week without once getting within bowshot of them, 
although his men had fallen around him by scores, killed 
by the never-failing shafts of the outlaws. The sturdy 
London apprentices chuckled and nodded significantly 
when they met, and energetically shook each others’ 
strong right hands in silent exultation ; even grave and 
loyal citizens smiled as they spoke with ill-affected horror 
of the captive Bishop, and scowled fiercely as the foreign 
knights and men-at-arms went marching proudly by. 

And all this was in the holy Christmas week, and over 
and over again all men said that Christmas week 
had been ominous of evil to the fortunes of English kings 
ever since the holy martyr A’Becket’s death. 

It was Christmas Eve when all these rumours collapsed 
and it became known that the Bishop was to be released 
at a heavy cost, and that Ulvic the Sixon had already 
started for Sherwood Forest bearing the ransom money. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ir is the night ,before Christmas Day. The cold, clear 
light of the stars falls dimly on the vast tracts of gloomy 
forests, on wild expanses of boggyand barren land, on towns 
walled strongly in for safety and guarded with strong towers 
and gates, on beggarly little villages of rudely-built huts, 
on princely abbeys, grand cathedrals, and long continu- 
ous lines of stone fortresses, on the towers of which 
watchful sentinels are thickly planted. And in that 
quiet light all through the silent hours, covering alike 
the slave’s huts, the King’s castles, and the numerous 
churches all lit up for the midnight Mass, down whirl the 
feathery snow-flakes. 

And not long after the church windows had become 
dark, and the noisy merriment of those who had attended 
the Mass grew silent, a fresh outburst of even more 
noisy voices broke out, and amidst a red blaze of flicker- 
ing torches groups upon groups of men and boys came 
forth shouting at every door and window, to an outrageous 
accompaniment of all sorts of rudely-made noises— 

‘We wish you a merry Christmas and a happy New 
Year !” 

Talk of modern waits and the disturbance they cause 
in our dainty ears, good lack! here were thumpings at 
doors, batterings at walls, beatings of gongs, rattling of 
wooden clappers, and all unceasing until good-natured 
voices responded to the rousing shouts, and, instead of 
sleepily muttering curses from beneath warm bed- 
clothes, here were a leaping up and arushing to doors 
and windows, a lettingin of the falling snow and the icy air, 
without fear of cold or rheumatism, and a responding in 
shouts as hearty as those by which they were so rudely 
awakened. Money or food and drink rewarded the dis- 
turbers, and the disturbed straightway began preparing 
for the early morning Mass. 

The huge halls of the princely barons are open to all 
comers; every man and woman, however high, greet all 
comers, however low, with the season’s Christian greeting. 
The proud abbot, hedged in with dignity-preserving forms 
and ceremonies, for once puts aside his state, and, ming- 
ling with the humblest monks, yields his authority and 
place to the Abbot of Unreason. And there, where the 
solemn anthem has but just died away, in the presence of 
the altar before which every head was but now bowed 
humbly and with real awe and reverence, the noise and 
uproar, the peals of laughter and’discordant shouts, 
break out afresh. Grotesquely-attired men, hung with 
bells and fluttering ribbons, are whooping and dancing as 
if they were mad; tumblers are turning innumerable 
somersaults, and jesters are belabouring all within their 
reach with inflated bladders; quaintly-contrived knights 
on hobby-horses—each himself both knight and steed— 
prance most comically ; mimic dragons belch forth fire 
and utter unearthly noises, provocative of nothing but 
uncontrollable bursts of laughter; horns are blowing, 
drums beating, pipes squealing, men, women, and children 
laughing and shouting—the din is terrific. 

And in the gloomiest depths of old Sherwood Forest 
that din is echoed, those wild scenes of uproarious 
merriment repeated. Huge bonfires blaze in the open 
glades. Wassail bowls are filled and emptied ; good ale 
and wine abound for all comers—venison, and all kinds of 
eatable fish, flesh, and fowl. Rudegamesandsportsarebeing 
heartily enjoyed in every direction, andin one—oh! most, 
glorious fun of all the rude, rollicking, noisy fun there— 
amidst deafening cheers and laughter, my lord the 
foreign bishop, to win his final leave to depart, is slowly 
and solemnly dancing round in his lordship’s riding-boots, 
witb a partner, who is no other than the grinning and de- 
lighted old woman who exchanged clothes with Robin 
Hood, and was taken prisoner in his place by the Bishop's 
men. And Ulric the Saxon, fast regaining his strength, 
is there, and his pretty daughter, whom Little John ud 
when, sick with agony, she followed her wounded father 
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and the men-at-arms through Westcheap to his dungeon 
in the grim old Ludgate. 


And so ends this Christmas story of days long gone by, 
and I think, if it is good to recall at least once a-year our 
own past lives with their wholesome teachings of things 
good and ill, we may with equal advantage look back now 
and then to the lives of our progenitors in whom lived 
the past life of our country ; and from the lessons they 
learned, and the good and ill they knew, see better how 
Old England drifts forward or backward on the tide of 
time, and where or how the shoals and rocks of those 
ancient days may be likely to re-appear. 


THE END. 


(Colours ssa (Complexions. 
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old and ugly and spiteful queen who played a sorry 

trick on one of the most beautiful blondes of her 
court, by inviting her, at a time when she was magnifi- 
cently attired in white, to sit beside her brune majesty in 
a chair trimmed with yellow, and with yellow tapestry 
surroundings. The poor blonde blushed at divining the 
motive of the queen, but dared not decline the honour. 
She had no sooner taken her seat, it will be remembered, 
than she changed to a faded, sallow, dirty-yellow com- 
plexion, while the queen, who was a brune, looked all 
the better in her yellow surroundings for the contrast 
with her rival. The maid of honour appeared to such 
disadvantage beside the queen, that the beauty of the 
latter and the ugly complexion of the former were the 
court gossip for weeks. That queen understood better 
than most modern ladies the philosophy of colours, and 
she owed her triumphs to that knowledge. 

If portrait painters were practical in their art, they 
could and would give their lady friends and patrons a 
wise suggestion or two in regard to colours and how to 
blend them; but we may learn of them, if not from 
them. We may learn a lesson or two from the different 
coloured screens which are found in their rooms, and 
which many ladies imagine are kept to conceal the artist’s 
toilette arrangements. They are really used for “ back- 
ing up”—that is, to form the background which is to 
relieve the figure of the model or subject which is being 
painted. The lighter-coloured ones are for brunettes ; 
the dark ones are placed behind blondes when they are 
being painted, the effect being to more clearly mark the 
outlines of face and figure, and to improve the com- 
plexion. 

Again, every artist, if asked, will tell you why the 
colours on his palette appear so inferior to the same 
when put on the canvas, by explaining that they are 
placed on the palette at random and as is most convenient, 
while they are arranged on the canvas with careful study 
of effect. Certain colours, side by side on the palette, 
appear dull and dirty, though they came from the tubea 
moment before in all their purity and brilliancy of tone. 
Yellow beside white makes the white look yellowish, and 

-and the yellow becomes paler ; so red beside orange red- 
dens the orange; green gives a greenish tinge to white, 
yellow, and orange. The colours thus placed appear dull 
and dirty, not because they are really dirty or inferior in 
colour, but because of their arrangement. Thus white 
and yellow, placed side by side, injure the tone of each 
other, because there is not sufficient contrast, and appear 
to the eye as if really run together, just as the faded 
colours that do not wash look. But if the artist places 
red between yellow and blue, the tone of each will be 
heightened and improved ; for red, yellow, and blue, as 
any tasteful lady knows, or red, white, and blue, as every 
patriotic lady knows, blend most harmoniously. 

The beautifully-blended colours of the Gobelin tapes- 
tries have long been admired, and it is common to hear 
the colours, as well as the material, spoken of as of a 
superior quality. This is not the case. The beauty and 
magnificence of the Gobelin cargets are due less to the 
richness of the colours, than to the skill and taste which 
has directed their blending. They are the result of years 
of study of the effect of colours. Many years ago black 
tints used to be employed as shadows to the popular blue 
draperies and carpets of the Gobelin make, until it was 
discovered by the manager that black not only did not 
wear well, but that it never had its deep glossy appear- 
ance when blended with blue, but took a dirty, brownish 
hue. The latter fact discovered, the cause was sought 
for, and it was found that the black was spoiled by con- 
trast with the blue. Further experiments resulted in its 
disuse in that connexion, and hence you seldom see black 
in carpets of modern make. 

Many of the beautiful India shawls which are imported 
into this country contain black in large quantities, but it 
is not a popular colour ; and hence importers find it_to 
their advantage to change the black for more agreeable 
colours. The changing of the colours in India shawls for 
the purpose of increasing the effect is as much a branch 
of needlework as the repairing of shawls. 

Upon the same plan, and guided by the same rules 
which influence the artist and the needlewoman in the 
choice of colours, a lady should compound or arrange 
and blend the colours which compose her dress, furnish 
her room, plant her flowers, and arrange her bouquets. 
The same principle applies to one as to all. All that is 
necessary to success is a slight knowledge of the grand 
laws of colours. ; 

The effect of each colour or tint in one’s dress is in- 
creased or modified by its neighbour. Every lady can 
test this by arranging a bouquet, or, better still, by 
making a pieced quilt. To do the latter she will, in the 
first place, have previously gathered together a large 
quantity of scraps or pieces left from her own and her 
friends” dresses, and these she will have cut into diamond 
or hexagon squares, or some other shape, according to 
her taste and design. Before beginning, let her discard 
all figured pieces, so that cach of those to be used shall 
be of one uniform tint. Then in arranging them in the 
quilt, let her form a regular scale, beginning with the 
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lightest-tinted piece and ending with the darkest, or 
vice versa. The result will be that every square will be 
modified by those on either side of it. The border next 
a darker square will be lightened in effect ; the border 
next a light square will be darkened in effect. The whole 
row or circle of squares, seen from a little distance, will 
be made in this way to appear not flat, but fluted. Such 
is the effect of tints upon each other. 

The same effects can be produced in dressing, in arran- 
ging a bouquet, and in furnishing your house, if the 
same plain ,fact is observed in relation to the laws of 
colour. The main laws of colour to be borne in mind 
are as follows: Blue, yellow, and red, principal or 
primary colours, when mixed together produce white ; but 
when either two of them are inixed, another shade is pro- 
duced which is naturally the opposite of the one which 
does not combine to produce it. Thus blue and yellow 
mixed create green, and hence green is the opposite of 
red. Green will, if placed beside blue, yellow, orange, 
violet, or white, appear to redden them ; while red placed 
beside either of the same colours gives it a greenish tinge. 
But green and red when placed side by side set off each 
other, not ‘making the green one red,” but greener by 
the contrast, and the red is also heightened in colour. 
Red and yellow produce orange; hence orange should 
always go with blue, and not with the other primary 
colours. Inthe same way red and blue produce violet ; 
and for the reason before given, violet goes best with the 
colour that does not aid to form it. Hence green and red 
are contrasting colours ; so are yellow and violet, and 
blue and orange. ~ In the same way the shades of these 
primary colours may be contrasted to advantage. Yellow 
tints of green contrast with violet, yellow tints of orange 
with blue, and orange tints of red with bluish green. 
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almost every window that it may seem super- 

fluous to describe them here, or give any directions 
for their manufacture. Stili we will venture on a few 
hints to those who may yet wish to make them, either for 
themselves or for others. 

One of the prettiest styles is made by taking a common 
horse-muzzle, made of wire, and having it painted, with oil 
colour, green. Then, when dry, take large pieces or 
sheets of the bright green moss which abounds in the 
woods and by the roadsides in the spring, and‘ line the 
inside with it, letting the green side be turned outward ; 
then fill up the centre with earth, and plant your vines 
and ffowers, three cords being fastened to the top wire at 
regular distances, by which it is to be hung up. It can 
be watered occasionally, and the moss freshened by 
dipping it into a bucket of water. 

Another variety is the Rustic style, so popular and 
beautiful. In order to make one of these, procure from 
the woods a quantity of the bilsted branches, or other 
crooked, rough, or knotty twigs. Put them to soak in 
hot water, or steam them, so as to render them perfectly 
pliable. Get one of the turned wooden bowls such as are 
to be found in house-furnishing stores, stain it with some 
of the brown staining materials or black varnish, then 
bore holes, or insert screw rings on the outside, for the 
cords or chains to pass through. Now bend around the 
outside of the bowl one of the pieces of bilsted, and nail 
it securely at the top edges on either side. Several pieces 
can be twined around in this way, according to one’s 
taste, until the whole surface is covered ; then finish off 
with one around the edge for a border. 

When this is varnished it is very pretty, and the vines 
will of course be trained to hang over the edge. 

Various styles of home-made hanging baskets and 
vases are to be found, but we will only give one more, 
which, being so delicate in its size and construction, will 
answer only for the house. Take an egg, the larger the 
better ; make a little opening at the broad end, so as to 
let out the contents. Then with a pair of scissors cut 
around the hole until about one quarter of the entire 
shell has been removed, and it is tolerably smooth on the 
edges. If this cutting is done immediately, the shell will 
not be very brittle, as is the case in a little while after it 
is opened. 

Now make a little network bag of split zephyr wool, 
choosing some dark rich colour, such as purple, crimson, 
or blue. Set on 28 stitches, and net 19 rows around, 
using a small mesh. When done, puta little tassel to 
the end where it was commenced, which must be drawn 
up to from the bag. Next draw this bag over the egg-shell, 
and then, with a needle threaded with the end of the 
zephyr, draw it over the edge of the egg, and finish it 
neatly off with a sort of button-hole stitch all around. 

‘Twist three little cords of the wool, and fasten them at 
regular distances, making them of the same length (about 
seven inches), tic them together, and sew on little tassels 
at the places where they start from the egg. 

An open-work crochet-bag will be quite as pretty, and 
wil] suit those: who do not understand netting. A little 
border of the same work around the edge will make a 
variety in the style. 

These little vases will hold either earth or water, and 
when filled with little flowers are very pretty. A few 
violets or other early spring blossoms will fill the tiny cup, 
which, when suspended from a side gas-burner, or over a 
centre-table, shows to good advantage. 


Ca have become such a common accompaniment to 


A New York paper has the following: ‘‘ What is the dif- 
ference between a legal document and a cat ?—One has pauses 
at the end of its clauses, and the other has claws-es at the end 
of its paws-es.” 

The Cleveland Herald says: ‘‘The other day a treacherous 
piece of ice deceived the ‘ understanding’ of a handsome and 
well-dressed lady, displaying the prettiest feet that ever trod 
the Rue de Superior, causing a sudden lurch, in an effort to 
regain a perpendicular, to rupture a miserably-weak seam 
in her stocking, allowing Indian meal to pour out like flour 
coming down the spout of a Merwin-street mill. What will 
those poor ‘calves’ do for meal ?” 
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Dero Hooks. 


Showell’s Housekeeper’s Account-book for 1869. London: 
Virtue and Co. 

Domestic economy will be facilitated by the use of this 
account-book, which provides, by a new arrangement, for 
exhibiting the details and summarising every description 
of expense likely to occur in a family. It also gives mar- 
ket tables, and a variety of useful instructions for pre- 
paring and serving “made dishes,” 


The City Press Diary and Almanac for 1869. 

Tur new edition of this useful annual has just been 
issued by Mr. Collingridge from the City Press Office. 
In addition to the ordinary almanac matter it contains 
the names and addresses of the members and officers of 
the Corporation of the City of London, the City Clergy, 
Companies, Halls, &c., and a mass of information Te- 
specting the Corporation and City generally. The diary 
is ruled and interleaved with blotting-paper. 


Merry and Wise: Old Merry’s Annual. London; Hodder 
and Stoughton. 

Oxp Merry is hale, handsome, and wise, as the ‘* Young 
People’s Friend” should always be. He keeps his 
memory green and his face sunny ; delights in holidays, 
and enters heartily into plans for Christmas. We en- 
dorse the opinion of our juveniles that ‘Old Merry isa 
good old soul.” May he live a hundred years, and con- 
tinue as cheery as he appears in this annual. 


The Mother's Pviend. London : Hodder and Stoughton. 


Turs useful and well-conducted magazine has reached the 
twenty-first volume. It promises to start on its career of 
usefulness, in the coming year, with illustrations and 
printed on toned paper. 


Object Lessons and the Child’s Own Alphabet. London : 
Dean and Son. 

Herz in the brightest of colours, and on the same page 

with the letters of the alphabet illustrated, are various 

familiar objects. The lessons are given in simple words 

and easy sentences. ‘The little children will be delighted 


to mae their first lessons in letters from this well-got-up 
A : 


“ Tost in Paris,’ by Edwin Hodder (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 27, Paternoster row), is a well-told story for 
boys, by a genial and instructive writer. It relates how 
one Raymond Elliott—to whom French was as one of the 

unknown tongues,” his education having been con- 
ducted on the ‘good old system” of teaching dead and 
ignoring living languages—got lost during his Midsummer 
holidays in the gay French capital ; and recounts all the 
difficulties through which he passed in consequence of his 
ignorance of the people. The moral is clearly pointed 
though without any attempt at sermonising. TF ecling the 
immense importance of a knowledge of French, the lad 
wisely set about learning it without delay. 


The annual volumes of the British Workman and the 
Band of Hope Review (Partridge and Co., 9, Paternoster- 
row) can scarcely be too highly commended for circulation 
in the homes of the poor, for while their literature is 
healthful, their well-engraved illustrations must supply a 
constant fund of interest for the children. The same 
publishers issue the following illustrated broadsheets, all of 
which are admirably printed : British Workman Almanac 
for 1869, Band of Hope Almac, and The Animals’ Lriend 
Almanac. 


Of special annuals not included amongst those already 
noticed, we have received from Messrs. Cassell The Mark, 
being their Christmas number of the Quiver; and from 
Warne and Co., Covent-garden, Warne’s Home Annual. 
The latter is edited by Mrs. Valentine, and is excellent 
alike in its literature and illustrations. 


Amongst the numerons seasonable trifles before us, we 
may specially mention a series of illustrated juvenile 
plays, suitable for family gatherings and children’s par- 
ties, published by Dean and Sons, of Ludgate-hill. They 
are written by Miss Corner, and amongst the illustrators 
we find such names as Harrison Weir and Alfred Crow- 
quill. The scrics.is-entitled, ‘Little Plays for Little 
Actors,” and includes the old nursery legends of ‘* Beaut 
and the Beast,” ‘* Puss in Boots,” ‘‘ Cinderella,” ‘* Whit- 
tington and his Cat,” ‘‘The Children in the Wood,” &e. 
We guite agree with Miss Corner that a very important 
part of the education of children consists in promoting 
innocent and agreeable occupation for leisure hours, in 
order to prevent any disposition to indolence, either in 
mind or body; and as these plays embrace old and 
favourite stories, and are clearly and admirably arranged 
alike as to characters and costumes, we are not surprised 
ae they have already met with a large share of public 
avour. 


We would take note here, also, of a new round game, 
entitled, “The Levée: An Heraldic Card Game,” that 
has been brought out by R. W. Bingham, of Broad- 
street, Bristol. The cards are tastefully printed, and the 
game is valuable for the youthful members of the family, 
not only because of the amusement it is capable of afford- 
ing, but also from the useful elementary acquaintance 
with heraldry which it is likely to supply. “The Rail- 
way Train,” by William Crisp, is simply a modification 
of the well-known game, the ‘Stage ” or ** Family 


Coach.” 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 


Baynes’s Manual of Family Prayers for Christian Households, 2s. 6d. 
Beautiful Bouquets, 7 vols, 1Smo., 21s. in box. 

Browning’s Ring and the Book, vol. ii., fsep., 7s. 6d., cloth. 

My Recollections of Lord Byron, 2 vols. Svo., 303s., cloth. 

Noble Life, by Author of ‘‘ John Halifax,” crown 8vo., 5s., cloth. 

One Thing, by Author of “ Copsley Annals,” crown 8vo., Is., cloth limp. 
Ramage’s Beautiful Thoughts from German and Spanish Authors, 6s. | 
Sister’s Year, crown 8vo., 7s. 6d., cloth. 

Valentine’s Games for Family Parties, crown Svo., 2s. 6d., cloth. 

Wood's (Lady) Leaves from the Poets’ Laurels, 16mo., 5s., cloth. 


When do flowers become highwaymen ?—When they show 


pistol and sta-men. 
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Ty 2 Ss ® ? & 
Distorp of the French Silk Grade, 


Si N arecent number we laid before our readers some 
ea) interesting facts respecting the silk-weavers of Lyons 

and their work ; and the following particulars of the 
growth of the French silk trade generally, which we 
epitomise from the Cornhill Magazine, will form a fitting 
supplement to that article. 

During the first half of the reign of Louis XIV., ob- 
serves the writer, the Lyons trade rose to the acmé of its 
prosperity. The fastuous luxury of the monarch’s court, 
the prodigality of the nobles, the continued recurrence of 
State pageants, festivities, and masquerades ; but, above 
all, the determined encouragements given to the silk 
manufacturers by the able Minister, Colbert, all this con- 
tributed to place the French silk-weavers in a position of 
manifest superiority to those of any other nation. The 
brilliant days of Italy were past ; the Medicis were dead, 
and the country over which they had spread the influence 
of their powerful, art-fostering rule, was already what 
Metternich called it in 1815—‘‘a mere geographical ex- 
pression.” The Italians had neither wealthy sovereigns 
to patronise the silk trade, nor open-handed princes to 
stimulate it. One after another the Genoese looms were 


closed, until but a few only continued working. The 
Lyons textures improved each year in excellence. The 


French silks rose in celebrity and value; and by the year 
1670 the exports of Lyons merchandise for England, 
Germany, Sweden, and Spain had already acquired a vast 
development. 

This prosperity was, however, destined to receive a 
terrible blow from the religious persecutions that in- 
augurated the the latter half of the Grand Monarch’s 
reign. Louis XIV., by the odious advice of his Jesuit 
confessors, Pere Lachaise and Pere Letellier, resolved 
upon the extermination of Protestantism in France. The 
French Protestants were a numerous and useful body. 
Belonging chiefly to the most respectable of the manufac- 
turing classes, they were the very sinews of their country’s 
trade. The most elementary rules of political prudence 
would have counselled a wise king to attach them to their 
native soil by an enlightened toleration of religious free- 
dom. But Louis XIV. was not a wise king, he was only 
an obstinate one. In 1680 appeared a decree prohibiting 
silk-weavers from employing Protestant workmen or 
taking Protestant apprentices. This injudicious act 
staggered the Lyons trade ; half the looms were deserted. 
In 1685 the King, taking no heed of the prudent counsels 
of a few earnest men Jike Fénélon, who foresaw what 
would happen, put the crown to his folly by revoking the 
Edict of Nantes; and this time the French silk trade 
collapsed almost entirely. Fifty thousand families of 
French Protestants emigrated to England, Holland, and 
North Germany. The number of looms at Lyons, which 
had previously been ten thousand, was suddenly reduced 
to two thousand five hundred; whilst the looms for 
making ribbons and braiding sunk from eight thousand to 
three thousand. The persecuted weavers carried their 
trade with them to Geneva, Zurich, Creveld, Berlin, 
Elberfeld, and London. In the latter town they established 
themselves in the district of Spitalfields, where their de- 
scendants continue to flourish to this day. It is to these 
poor refugees that we owe our English silk trade ; for, 
although the first establishment of a silk loom in England 
dates from the year 1620, our manufactures had been 
small and unimportant. 

It was not until the regency of Philip of Orleans that 
the Lyons trade recovered partially from the disastrous 
consequences of Louis XIV.’s bigotry. The gambling 
mania occasioned by the bubble Mississippi scheme of the 
Scotchman Law caused an immense number of fortunes to 
change hands. Servants who had been lucky in their 
speculations found themselves of a sudden millionaires, 
whilst on the other hand gentlemen of wealth found them- 
selves with equal suddenness reduced to beggary. 

Naturally, the purse-proud parvenus began throwing 
their money about with reckless prodigality, but—as it is 
an ill wind that blows nobody good—a great many of the 
squandered coins found their way to the silk-mercers. 
What more natural but that the enriched Jeames should 
wish to be clothed sumptuously in silk, velvet, and satin, 
like his lordly superiors. 

The manufacturers of Lyons and Tours awoke once 
more to something like life. To stimulate and encourage 
them, the Regent conceded the title of ‘* Royal” to some 
of the more important amongst them; and a manufacturer 
of velvet, named Quinson, was ennobled, as much to 
recompense him personally for his services to the silk 
trade as to do honour to the commerce generally. More- 
over, the Duke of Orleans decided that large pecuniary 
rewards should be conferred out of the State exchequer 
to any individual who should make a discovery tending 
either to the improvement of the looms or the ameliora- 
tion of the silk itself. - 

In 1744 the Cardinal Fleury, then Prime Minister, 
sent the famous mechanician Vancauson to Lyons, 
in order to inspect the looms and report upon their 
deficiencies. Vancauson brought the most praiseworthy 
zeal to bear in the discharge of this mission. Having 
carefully studied the working of the looms, he judged 
that they were susceptible of considerable improvement ; 
and, putting his criticisms into action, he not only sug- 
gested the changes that were needed, but also invented a 
new loom capable of weaving two pieces of silk at a time in- 
stead of one. This, however, caused a rebellion amongst 
the workmen. ‘The stupid fellows imagined that the in- 
ventor was desirous of superseding handwork, and they 
stoned him one day in the public streets. Vancauson, 
to revenge himself, contrived a machine by which a donkey 
could weave a whole piece of silk by himself without the 
aid of man. The Mercure de France, of November, 1745, 


gives a very detailed description of this machine, and 


enumerates the advantages that might be derived from 
its adoption. But perhaps donkeys were more scarce than 
men in those days ; and this may explain why Vancau- 
son’s witty invention was never brought into use. 

During the second half of the eighteenth century the 
manufacturing of ‘silk made further progress, due espe- 


invention to England, when, happily for his country, a 


cially to Philippe Lassalle, a clever mechanician, as| goods, but which, every impartial judge must confess, 
renowned for his skill asa painter and draughtsman as | yield nothing in quality of texture or in brilliancy of dye 
for his ability as a master weaver. This talented citizen | to the more vaunted wares of Lyons. It is a well-known 
imagined a new machine, by means of which the designing | fact that English silks are being continually exported to 
of figures upon silk was carried to such a pitch of perfec- | France, shipped back to England, and sold in our towns 
tion that two portraits of Louis XV. and Catherine II. of | as “‘ genuine French silks,” without anyone being able to 
Russia were executed, to the admiration and amazement | detect the difference. ; 

of connoisseurs. These two portraits were shown at the 
London Exhibition of 1851, and were universally declared 
to be matchless as works of art. Philippe Lassalle may 
be looked upon as the forerunner of Jacquard. He died 
in 1804. 

After the Revolution, during which, by the way, the 
silk trade was at one time totally ruined, Napoleon 
ordered that none but French silks and velvets should be 
used in the adornment of the Imperial palaces and in the 
official costumes of the State dignitaries. The Lyons and 
Tours manufactures were restored during the Empire to 
their former state of prosperity. The Continental block- 
ade had closed almost all the European ports to English 
goods, so that there was no competition with Spitalfields 
textures to be dreaded in the markets of either Germany, 
Italy, or Russia. It was during this period, in which 
Lyons enjoyed a complete monopoly for the sale of its 
merchandise in Europe, that French silks, from being ex- 
ported in such prodigious quantities, acquired their great 
celebrity. Jacquard then appeared, and wrought a com- 
plete revolution in the manner of weaving by the intro- 
duction of improved machinery. 

This man Jacquard was neither a mechanician nor an 
artist, nor even a superior workman. It is more than 
probable that of his own self, unaided, he would never 
have thought of inventing anything ; but he had a shrewd 
mind, and possessed the valuable faculty of discerning 
what was useful and good in the work of others. A ma- 
chine of Vancauson’s, that had been laid aside and forgot- 
ten, struck him as peculiarly ingenious, and he soon recog- 
nised that with a few modifications it might be made to 
render the greatest services. Before this time nothing was 
more complicated than the weaving of silk. Each loom 
required two workmen, and there was an immense deal of 
mounting and dismounting, screwing and unscrewing, to 
be accomplished whenever it was necessary to fix or unfix 
the silk on the frames. This made of the fabrication of 
silk an excessively lengthy and tedious operation. 
Jacquard’s loom suppressed one of the two workmen, aud 
considerably simplified the manceuvring of the mechanism, 
go that the one remaining weaver had much less to do 
than when he was aided by a fellow. It was at the Paris 
Exhibition of National Industry in 1801 that the new 
machine was first displayed ; but, as very often happens 
in like cases, the wise jurymen passed it by without 
noticing its perfection, and merely awarded to it a bronze 
medal. Jacquard was not discouraged—inventors have 
tough skins—he set up a few of his looms in an empty 
wing of an hospital at Lyons, which he hired for this pur- 
pose, and obtained some very satisfactory results. But the 
weavers in the great manufactories having heard that a 
machine had been invented to diminish the number of 
‘‘ hands,” burst into poor Jacquard’s workshop, smashed 
all his looms, and compelled him to fly for his very life. 
Sick at heart, he was thinking already of carrying his 


PEEPING THROUGH THE BLINDS. 


In place of books, or work, or play, 
Some ladies spend the livelong day 
In scanning every passer-by. 
And many a wonder they descry. 
They find among the motley crowd 
That some are gay and some are proud, 
That some are short and some are tall ; 
They get their information all 

By peeping through the blinds ! 


You walk the streets (at common pace), 

You catch the outlines of a face ; 

The face seems strange ; again you look ; 

Dear sirs, she knows you like a book ! 

She knows the colour of your hair, 

The very style of clothes you wear ; 

She knows your business I’ll be bound, 

And all your friends the country round, 
By peeping through the blinds ! 


She knows the Smiths across the way, 

And what they dine on every day ; 

And thinks that Miss Matilda Jane 

Ts growing very proud and vain. 

She knows the Browns at Number Four, 

Just opposite her very door ; 

Folks quite as poor as they can be, 

For don’t they sit and sew, while she 
Is peeping through the blinds ? 


Dear ladies, if you don’t succeed 

In gaining knowledge that you need, 

Then at your window take your seat, 

And gaze into the busy street ; 

Full soon you'll read your neighbours well, 

And can their tastes and habits tell, 

And know their business to a T, 

Much better than your own own, you see, 
By peeping through the blinds! 


Ghe Dumonrist. 


A gentleman called one evening to see Suett, the comedian, 
at the stage-door of the theatre at which the actor was en- 
gaged. Suett not being in the theatre, the gentleman—to 
whom the actor’s person was unknown—resolved to wait. 
Presently the actor came in, drenched with the rain, which 
was falling heavily.‘ Pray, sir,” said the gentleman, ‘‘are 
you Suett?” ‘*Egad,” was the reply, ‘I rather think I’m 
dripping.” 

Sweet, Bur UnreEFINnep.—A philosopher, wko married a 
vulgar but amiable girl, used to call his wife ‘* brown sugar,” 
because, he said, she was sweet, but unrefined. 


Snowina Brown.—The property-man is the useful per- 
sonage at the theatres who makes the thunder and lightning - 
and manages the moons. On a certain occasion, when he had 
to do a snowstorm, he was shouted at by the manager, 
“Why, you are snowing brown.” ‘‘I must snow something,” 
replied the property-man, ‘‘and as all the white paper is 
snowed away, we must go to the brown.” 


An ardent entomologist lately fell in love with a lady solely 
because of her beetle brows. 


Government inspector who was present at the sale by 
auction of the broken looms (they were being sold by the 
weight as old iron and wood !) set his eye upon them, de- 
tected their true worth, and drew up a report upon them, 
which he forwarded to the Home Minister. The Govern- 
ment immediately offered Jacquard a premium of fifty 
francs (21.) for each loom he would set up. In 1806 the 
Municipal Council of Lyons purchased of him for a pen- 
sion of 3,000 francs (1201.) the exclusive right of working 
the machines. This was a beggarly indemnity ; but the 
inventor was poor, and he was t9o glad to accept it. In 
1819 his services were tardily acknowledged by the deco- 
ration of the Legion of Honour; and in 1839 his fellow- 
citizens, reflecting, all at once, that Jacquard was a great 
man, and that he had poured a countless number of 
million francs into their’pockets, erected to him a statue of 
bronze. Of course he was dead then. 

The invention of Jacquard gave a new stimulus to the 
silk trade. The number of looms in France in 1789, be- 
fore the Revolution, was 17,000. Under the Empire, 
the number rose from 900, to which it had fallen in 1793, 
to 12,000. In 1825 there were 27,000 looms; in 1835, 
40,000 ; in 1847, 55,000 ; and the cost of the silk pro- 
duced by these 53,000 looms was 250,000,000 francs 
(10,000,0001). In 1855 the looms had risen to 70,000. 
At present they are about 80,000 in number ; but the 
silk trade has suffered considerably during the last few 
years from the disease prevalent among silkworms, and 
the Lyons trade can scarcely be said to be in so prospe 
rous a condition now as it was twenty years ago. The. 
caures of the silkworm disease are not known. ‘The most” 
eminent men of science are engaged in trying to fathom 
the mystery ; and it is sincerely to be hoped, not only on 
account of the Lyons manufacturers, but in the interests 
of the silk trade generally, that some means will be found 
of combating the evil. 

Meanwhile, however, it is satisfactory to note the im- 
mense development which the art of silk-weaving has ac- 
quired in Europe. France is very far from enjoying now 
the monopoly of former times. Russia has already 
15,000 looms of her own; Prussia and Saxony, 35,000 ; 
Basle and Zurich, 20,000 ; Austria and Italy are making 
giant strides in the same direction ; and England has, of 
late years, made such wonderful progress in the manu- 
facturing of silk that she now actually undersells France 
in the Continental markets, and completely outstrips that 
country in her colonial exports. 

We cannot close this article without dwelling for a 
moment with pleasure upon this last fact, which speaks go 
eloquent for the enterprising spirit and for the indo- 


Almost every young lady is public spirited enough to have 
her father’s house used as a court house. 


‘‘ T have not loved lightly,” as the mau said when he mar- 
ried a widow weighing three hundred pounds. 


‘¢ We have all our little failings in this world !” as an in- 
solvent said, when he compounded with his creditors for the 
fifth time. 

It is related of a certain clergyman, who was noted for his 
long sermons, with many divisions, that one day, when he 
was advancing among the teens, he reached at length a kind of 
resting place in his discourse, when, pausing to take breath, 
and asking the question, ‘‘ And what shall I say more ?” 
a voice from the congregation earnestly responded, ‘‘ Say 
amen !” 

At Dieppe, in France, the following notice has been issued 
by the police: ‘* The bathing police are requested, when a 
lady is in danger of drowning, to seize her by the dress, and 
not by the hair, which oftentimes remains in their grasp. 
Newfoundland dogs will regulate themselves accordingly.” 


Lady. Minto, in her memoir of Mr. Hugh Elliot, the diplo- 
matist, says: ‘* While a young man does not pay his debts, 
all men are rogues to him ; while he makes love to twenty 
women, the faithlessness of the sex will be his favourite 
theme.” : Mg os j 

‘‘T do not wish to say anything against the individual in 
question,” said a quiet man, “but I would merely remark, in 
the language of the poet, that, to him, ‘ truth is strange, 
stranger than fiction.’ ”’ 


There is a bashful bachelor who dare not meet ladies in the 
street. He says they wear so many bugles on their dresses 
that he fears overtures from them. 


‘¢My son,” said a fond parent, to his offspring, after having 
surveyed the wonders of the Crystal Palace, ‘‘my son, if you 
can tell me which of these marvellous works of man pleased 
you most, I will give you half-a-crown.” ‘The veal and 
ham pies,” responded the young hopeful; “give me .the 
money.” 

An old miser, having listened to a very eloquent discourse 
on charity, remarked, ‘‘'That sermon so strongly proves 
the necessity of almsgiving, that I’ve almost a mind to beg.” 


The height of patience is a deaf man waiting to hear the 
ticking of a sun-dial. 


mitable perseverance of our fellow-countrymen. The 
English silk manufacturers have had to fight their own 
way, without the powerful aid of Government patronage 
and State subsidies lavished upon their rivals. They have 
also had the immense prestige of the Lyons trade-mark to 
cope with ; and yet they have succeeded in bringing to 
market silks which are not only cheaper than the French 


(From the Lee Lance.) 


A Pusuine Youre May.—A Truck-porter. 

A Smoxr Nursance.—The Tobacco question. 

‘No followers allowed,” as the swindler said when he 
bolted to America. a44 

Noventy in Ramways.—Departure of the male Train for 
America, 
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T this season of the year 
details on the subject of 
evening dress are of course 
most in demand, though 


| 


A \ 
i : \\ ter costumes are also often 
AWA ian. Seen and require notice, 
ANS and this is particularly the 
* case this winter. Of ball- 
H dresses we spoke at length 
in our last number ; still, 
before we pass on to other 
matters, a few words as to 
the full-dress fashions most 
prevalent in Paris will not, 
we feel sure, be unaccept- 
able. Velvet, satin, tulle, or ‘crape are each employed 
for full dress; and lace is particularly in favour this 
winter, being used in a varicty of fashions. One very 
pretty style is that of the robe Wattean, composed en- 
tirely of black or white lace ; the body low, with a hollow 
plait at the back, which is fastened en panier, with a 
satin scarf or sash of the same shade as the under-skirt. 
The skirts are almost always made with paniers of one 
style or another, and generally with long trains. A few 
short ball-dresses are made, but for any except quite 
young girls are far from becoming or graceful. 
PARIS MODES. 

While jupes are daily becoming shorter for toilettes de 
promenade, trains are Increasing in length for toilettes de 
soiree. Robes are one mass 
of trimming — sashes and 
lappets, tabs and _tabliers, 
bows and buttons, ruches and 
r» ttes, fringes, flounces, 
anl festoons, wherever it is 
possible to introduce them ; 
and to compensate for the 
ab ence of crinoline, the up- 
p°r jupe, which is now raised 
far above the knee, is usually 
made extremely full and 
‘*bouffantée”—thatis, puffed 
out slightly at the sides 
and voluminously behind, 
in the style of the old- 
fashioned farthingales. For 
walking - dresses we have 
robes courtes in cachemire, 
trimmed with satin, in plush 
and. velvet, trimmed with 
costly furs or rich gold cord 
and fringe, andin plaids of the 
brightest colours, rendered at 
timesstill more brilliant look- 
ing by the admixture of gold 
and silverthread. Even these, 
though, are eclipsed by the 
fashionable colour of the 
moment, ‘‘La flamme du 
Vésuve,” a tint of fiery bril- 
liancy, as its name implies. 
By way of counterpoise to it, 
a novelty of sombre hue 
has been introduced, to 
which the suggestive title of 
‘“*Fumée de Londres” has 
been given. Equally new, 
though atrifle less dismal, are 
“nuances gris brouillard ” 
and “*‘ vapeur,” while among 
the brighter tints just 
brought out we have one 
which has had the grim de- 
signation of ‘‘ sang de boeuf” 
conferred. on it. 

PARIS BONNETS. 

The ordinary chapeau of 
the season does not appear to 
be of any precisely defined 
shape, Its main characteristic 
is the variety and redundancy 
of its trimming. So long as 
it presents a ravishing inter- 
mingling of velvet, tulle, lace, 
flowers, feathers, and bows, and has a little bird of radiant 
plumage stuck somewhere about it, its form, even were 
it possible to divine it, would be of no particular moment. 
The novelty of the hour is the chapeau Russe—an elegant 
skull-cap in furs, feathers, velvet, or lace. You see them 
of sealskin, astracan of all shades, sable, and sea otter ; 
in swan’s-down, or formed of black ostrich feathers, or 
feathers of rainbow tints. Their usual trimming consists 
of a handsome velvet bow or rosette, beside which will be 
posed a humming-bird, a small tuft of brilliant-coloured 
feathers, or a magnificent full-blown rose. When of 
swan’s-down or white astracan, the chapeau Russe will 
have a long blue ostrich feather starting from a blue 
velvet bow, and fading gradually off into white where it 
droops behind. When of black ostrich feathers or astra- 
can, it will be trimmed with small scarlet feathers 
arranged in the form of a rosette, out of which will spring 
a white aigrette, or with some little bird of brilliant 
plumage nestled amidst bows and lace. When of sealskin 
it is either trimmed with a small scarlet plume or a nar- 
row ornamental gold band, or it will have a marten’s 
head in lieu of the small bird peeping out in front. When 
of black lace the trimming usually consists of a large pink 
or crimson rose posed immediately in front, and when of 
velvet of a bow and a tuft of small feathers. Some of 
these chapeaux, when of fur or feathers, have black, blue, 
or scarlet velvet crowns ; others are entirely of velvet, 
bound round with fur and broad silk cord, and have 
long pointed tips, ornamented with tassels falling over at 
the side. The trimming consists usually of a velvet 
rosette posed on the fur band and a small scarlet feather. 
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Most of these chapeaux are fastened beneath the chin 
with narrow black velvet strings. 


PARIS MANTLES. 


Mantles are in fur, velvet, plush, silk, satin, and cache- 
mire. One in dark sealskin, trimmed with a heavy fur 
fringe and fastening up the front with bands of guipure, 
has the head of some little animal peeping out of each of 
the pockets. The round fur cap to match has a similar 
little head in front, with an aigrette of brown feathers 
starting up behind. Black velvet mantles are trimmed 
all round with very deep borders of fur, and have bands 
of fur at the collar, the shoulders, and the cuffs; others 
are trimmed with rouleaux of satin and guipure; plush 
mantles are trimmed with either ribbon or fur, and satin 
mantles with lace. A rather elegant black velvet mantle, 
to which the name of the Penelope has been given, fits 
close to the shape, and has full long skirts flounced at 
the bottom, and a serpentine rouleau up the sides. Be- 
hind is a pelerine, finishing in front with long ends 
crossed over the breast after the fashion of a fichu; this 
pelerine is trimmed all round with black guipure and 
bordered with a narrow silk fringe. 

The casaque Louis Quinze has undergone a complete 
transformation since the summer. I¢ is now bouffantée 
behind, has commonly a real or simulated pelerine, and 
is frequently looped up at the sides ; it has, moreover, a 
redundancy of trimming round the body at the back, and 
at the cuffs and pockets. Another mantle, which is 
bouffantée behind, is of black satin, open at the sides to 
the shoulders, and vandyked all round at the edges, 
which are bound with black braid. In front are short 
scarf ends, and behind is a long skirt which, after being 
caught up by a traverse forming the bouffant, spreads 
out in fantail fashion at the bottom. The Grignon 
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rounded at the lower corners and held slightly full 
beneath the trimming, which consists of folds and fringe 
or aruche. Bows or buttons on the band in the back. 
The puffs should be lined with thin crinoline or stiff 
muslin. This panier may be made of black silk, with a 
small square apron and bretelles, and worn over coloured 
dresses that have become defaced. Tunics are worn re- 
versed, fastening behind like an apron. They are long in 
front, rounding to the belt in the back, disclosing a panier 
puff on the trained skirt. 
BALL-DRESSES. 


Tinsley’s Magazine for January has a clever article on 
fancy dresses. The following extract may be of interest 
at the present time: The toilettes for balls are, as 
usual, composed of tulle, tarlatan, and grenadine, but 
these are plain or figured according to taste. Tarlatans 
fond blanc are varied by having bouquets of flowers or 
gold and silver designs stamped upon them. Some of 
them are coloured, and have self-coloured flowers 
or leaves upon them, ornamented with imitations of 
precious stones and metals. Tulle is extremely elegant 
when embroidered with bouquets of flowers, wheat- 
ears, wild poppy, corn-flowers, or other designs, 
and forms one of the most charming fabrics for 
evening wear. ‘Thin materials of the changeant 
or “cameleon” description are very much adopted; 
blue and pink, silver-grey and pink, but most parti- 
cularly orange and black, are the most approved 
combinations. Of course a silk petticoat heightens the 
effect of these dresses, but it can easily be dispensed 
with. They are trimmed with ruches, volants, placed on 
straight or scolloped, and fringes, and varied by bows of 
ribbons fancifully arranged ; the effect is light and 
becoming. The short ball-dress is struggling for ascen- 
dency over the train skirt. 
The chaussure is of the same 
colour as the dress, orna- 
mented with rosettes, buckles, 
or according to the garniture 
of the dress. The very high 
heel is covered with the ma- 
terial of which the dress is 
composed, or silvered, or gilt, 
if the elegance of the dress 
will permit of it. The stock- 
ings, of elaborate design, to 
be in keeping with the rest of 
the toilette, must have em- 
broidered clocks—also ac- 
cording to the principal 
colour—after the modes of 
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our grandmothers. For 
‘ladies past the age of 
dancing, silks and _ satins 
are most usually adop- 
ted. The front breadth 
is still trimmed en? tab- 
lier, with a garniture of 
lace or silk, and so ar- 


ranged that it eventually 
diverges towards the back 
breadth. Sometimes the 
skirt is composed entirely 
of volants, which ascend to 
the waist, or the bottom 
flounce if carried up on 
either side of the skirt, to 
meet the waist, forming a 
sortoftablier. Gimps,fringes, 
feather-trimmings, and but- 
tons of the same colour are 
much used ; lace, as always, 
forms one of the most ele- 
gant and at the same time 
most costly ornaments. The 
sleeve plays a considerable 
réle in the fashions of this 
season. In transparent ma- 
terials the ‘‘ Gabrielle” is 
much worn, also the Pompa- 
dour reaching to the elbow, 
and fully trimmed. The puffs 
and volants give width to 
the shoulders, if the figure 


EVENING DRESSES. 


mantle fits tight to the shape, and is bordered with a deep 
flounce, surmounted by a bouillonné. The seams at the 
back are ornamented with three rows of guipure down to 
the waist, where they terminate in long tassels ; the skirt 
behind, lappet shape, forms a kind of short train bouf- 
faniée, and trimmed all round with a flounce and puffs 
similar to those already described. The same kind of 
trimming serves, moreover, to form the large Louis 
Quinze pockets and the open cuffs of the tight-fitting 
sleeves. At the neck is a narrow bouillonné, and at the 
shoulders a deeper one, which, continued across the back, 
forms a small simulated cape. 
HOW TO MAKE PANIERS. 

The panier puff is generally adopted on long dresses. 
It is very becoming to tall, slender forms, but requires to 
be worn with moderation by the short and stout. To 
form a panier puff a quarter or half-a-yard extra length is 
added to the top of the full back widths and gathered 
into the side seams. The fulness extends a quarter or 
three-eighths of a yard below the belt. A drawing-string 
or a row of trimming is then extended across the back 
widths, drawing them in to fit closely over the crinoline. 
The full material then falls over the drawing-string and 
forms a puff, The sash is fastened at the side seams 
under the belt, and tied in a large bow below the centre 
of the panier. A closely-gored skirt may be modernised 
by the addition of a double panier puff. ‘This consists of 
two lengthwise puffs attached to a belt. A band two 
inches wide and half-a-yard long extends down the back. 
Into this is gathered on each side a width of the material 
of the dress three-fourths of a yard long. The front is 


happen to be deficient in this 
particular. Head-dresses are 
composed of single flowers 
with long trails of grass and 
: buds; the leaves acquire a 
particularly beautiful effect by being sown, as it were, 
with pearls. Very small pearls are disposed over the 
leaves by means of very thin gum, so that the original 
colour traverses the pearls, and the effect is as of freshly- 
fallen dew. Gloves are chosen according to the colour of 
the dress, with from four to eight buttons. 
TRAINED SKIRTS. 

Trains are more moderate and graceful than the 
extreme styles worn of late. With the exception of the 
panier puff, the general effect of the skirt is similar to 
those of last season, though made with fewer gores. To 
particularise, a trained skirt should measure from five to 
five and a-half in width. It should be flatly gored in 
front and at the sides, but very full and bouffant behind. 
The front width is gored closely. Stout figures require 
two gored side widths, slender persons only one. New 
skirts are not made with three side gores unless the 
material is so narrow as to compel it. A word of ad- 
vice here. Never piece gored breadths at the bottom. 
Design the shape and number of gores with reference to 
the width of the material. Two full widths are placed 
behind, and some French dresses have three full back 
widths. The front and the first gored widths are sewed 
to the belt without fulness. The back widths are 
gathered or arranged in small plaits all turned one way. 
A thick silk cord is used around the skirt instead of bind- 
ing braid. 

NOVELTIES, ETC. 

Hats, Bonnets, ete.—An invention for the mannfacture 
of hats, bonnets, &c., has been brought out by Mr. ©. R, 
Broadbent, of Boston, U.S. The material which is em- 
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THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
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ployed is untanned skin or hide. By means of suitable 
dies patterns can be stamped on the skin, hydraulic 
pressure being used. The hats are formed on blocks in 
the usual way, and may be stiffened or not with buckram 
treated with shellac. If the outer side of the skin be 
shown, it may be stamped so as to imitate plaited straw ; 
if the inner or flesh side, it is generally treated to repre- 
sent felt. The hat, either before or after shaping, may 
be treated with tanning materials, and dyed to the re- 
quired colour. The time required for the tanning process 
is about three hours. A solution of logwood may be 
used instead of nutgall to form the tanning liquid—it 
has the advantage of also serving the purpose of a dye. 
Hats left in the condition in which they come from the 
- block—that is, without stiffening—answer very well the 
same purposes as an ordinary felt hat. 


Biographical Family Album.—Though not. strictly 
coming under the head of ‘‘ Toilet,” we cannot but 
notice, amongst these novelties, the latest introduction 
in albums. The idea is French, and the following is 
copied from a French prospectus: ‘‘ The first page is 
destined to receive the names, dates of birth, and mar- 
riage of parents, with reserved places for their photo- 
graphs, taken at various periods ; the names, surnames, 
dates, and birthplaces, as well as decease of grandparents, 
the principal incidents which have taken place in the 
family, &c. The rest of the book is devoted to the 
children of the family. Each child possesses a page of 
the book, giving name, date, and birthplace, and containing 
space for five portraits executed at various periods. The 
height and weight of the child, the names of the schools 
it has frequented, its tastes, disposition, as well as the 
different events of its life, are signalised ; another blank 
page is to receive the observations, or the account of the 
principal events which the parents desire to preserve 
amongst the family traditions.” 


Knicknacks in Needlework, &c.—The Correspondent of a 
contemporary gives the following hints on novelties in 
needlework : [can strongly recommend a new kind of hand- 
kerchief case I have seen lately, especially for dress hand- 
kerchiefs, which it preserves flat and untumbled. It is 
made in this wise. The bottom is a square piece of card- 
board, seven inches square, bound round with ribbon ; to 
this ribbon an inch-and-a-half wide is sewn, which is half 
as fullagain as the size round of the square piece of card- 
board. To the other edge of this ribbon four flaps of 
cardboard are attached, the length of each side of the 
bottom. ‘They are also boundround with ribbon, and meet 
in the middle in a point. These cases hold a good two 
dozen handkerchiefs, and take little room in packing. 
The same thing, a larger size, holds neck ribbons and 
sashes well. —The ‘‘ Lady’s Maid” is a most useful con- 
trivance. It is made of brown holland, and bound 
round with ribbon, having ribbon strings, by which the 
intention is that it should be tied round the waist of the 
maid while dressing her mistress, so that the various 
itemsit contains may be ready to hand. It is rounded 
at the bottom and straight at the top, having a flap, 
which falls over a small pincushion, a few leaves of 
flannel filled with needles, and some runners, in which 
scissors, bodkin, thimble, buttons, tape, &c., are placed. 
—A new kind of bedroom slippers is easily made. The 
sole is the ordinary cork sole bound round with ribbon. 
There are no heels whatever, and the toes are made in 
ribbon crochet of bright-coloured wool, finished off with 
a ruche of ribbon reund the instep, 


OH! 


NEVER SAY THAT FRIENDS 
ARE FEW. 


2H! never say that friends are few, 
C And cold the world to me— 
I walk with Angels all the day, 
In thinking, love, of thee. 
The beauty of thy smile stars round 
The night of every wrong ; 
And Love with blossoms strews the path 


We struggle, wife, along. 


That makes my lJeal heart beat, 
And music here that binds us close, 
In voices soft and sweet. 
Life sings for me a merry song, 
That echoes far and wide ; 
And heaven seems nearer to the earth 


When thou art by my side. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


EVENING DRESSES. 

At this festive season especially the illustrations of 
evening dresses which we give this week will be accept- 
able to our readers, for evening and ball dresses are now 
of course the costumes in most demand. The first is in 
tulle bullionné over white satin, and is trimmed with 
satin ribbon of the fashionable Metternich green tint. 
Tassels of pearl beads are placed in every point where 
the trimming crosses. The second is a very stylish make, 
though less elaborate in detail. 
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THE LADY’S OWN CHAIR OR SOFA TIDY. 

Cut strips of very fine linen an inch and a-half wide, 
and about a yard long. Double each down the middle, 
turn in half-a-quarter of an inch each side and sew together 
neatly. If a machinist stitch down each side near the 
edge ; but the tidy is very pretty if the stripes are plain. 
Sew to each edge, and round the ends which must be 
pointed, the very narrowest of the pointed tape edging 
sold at the linendrapers. 

The tidy is composed of stripes of roses placed between 
these stripes, and sewn to the points of the tape edge 
by the points of the rose petals. A fringe may be added 
by working round the edge of the roses five loops of chain 
of 5 each, and attaching five strands of fringe to each. 
Sew the same number of strands to the linen stripes, or 
add a rose each side at each edge and fasten the fringe 
as above. 


To make the roses. 

Use Walter Evans and Co.’s Boar’s Head cotton No. 0; 
Walker’s Penelope needle (No. 5). Make a loop of 6 
chain and work 12 d. c. into it. 

2nd round. 1 d. c. through both loops of the first 
d. c.; 3 ch., miss 1, repeat. 

3rd. Into every loop of 3 ch. work 1d. c., 4 tr., 1 d.c.| 

4th. 1 plain, into the loop at the back of the rose be- 
tween the 2 d. c. of last row; 3 ch., and repeat; this 
leaves the last row standing upright as rose petals, and 
brings the next row of petals from under them. 

5th. Into every chain of 6 work 1d. c., 6 tr., 1d. c. 

6th. 1 plain into the loop between the two d. c. of last 
round ; 4 ch., repeat. 

7th. Into every chain of 4 work 1d.c., 9 tr., 1d. c. 


It is said that a French chemist has invented a new way of 
preparing glass for mirrors. It is coated with an exceeding 
thin layer of platinum, and becomes, mysteriously, not only a 
perfect mirror, but also remains so transparent that it may 
still be used for windows. 

There is a pause just now in the number of ‘‘ dreadful 
murders” and ‘shocking suicides” in Paris. However, the 
following may act as a ‘* warning voice.” A young student, 
aged eighteen, lived with his widowed mother in an attic in 
the Boulevard Malesherbes ; in a neighbouring attic lived a 
pretty milliner, which cruel irony calls a ‘‘ Bird of Paradise,” 


Cookery any Domestic ‘Hints, 
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Although Christmas itself is passed, the holidays, with 
their accompaniment of Christmas fare, continue at least up 
to Twelfth-night, and we therefore continue our receipts for 
seasonable cookery :— 

CuRISTMAS Puppinc.—The authors of ‘* Wholesome Fare” 
recommend the following : Beat up four eggs well; add to 
them, first, half-a-pint of new milk and a teaspoonful of salt. 
Then mix in half-a-pound of beef suet, chopped very fine, a 
pound of rasins stoned and chopped, a quarter-of-a-pound of 
currants, a quarter-of-a-pound of brown sugar, one nutmeg 
grated, one ounce of candied peel, cut into thin, small strips. 
Stir all well together, when add another half-pint of new 
milk ; then beat in sufficient flour to make it a stiff paste. 
Add a glass of brandy and a glass of white wine. Tie it up 
close, and boil it, if ina mould or basin, five hours ; if ina 
cloth, four; but the pudding is better, as well as more 
shapely, when boiled in a shape or mould. 

ANoTHER.—Mrs. Beeton’s receipts: 1. Take a pound and 
a-half of rasins, half-a-pound of currants, half-a-pound of 
mixed peel, three-quarters of a pound of bread crumbs, three- 
quarters of a pound of suet, eight eggs, and one wineglassful 
of brandy. Stone and cut the rasins in halves, but do not chop 
them ; wash, pick, and dry the currants, and mince the suet 
finely ; cut the candied peel into thin slices, and grate down 
the bread into fine crumbs. When all these dry ingredients 
are prepared, mix them well together, then moisten the mix- 
ture with the eggs, which should be well beaten with the 
brandy ; stir well, that everything may be very thoroughly 
blended, and press the pudding into a buttered mould, tie it 
down tightly with a floured cloth, and boil for five or six 
hours. It may be boiled in a cloth without a mould, and will 
require the same time allowed for cooking. 2. Take a pound 
and a-half of muscatel raisins, a pound and three-quarters of cur- 
rants, a pound of Sultana raisins, two pounds of the finest moist 
sugar, two pounds of bread crumbs, sixteen eggs, two pounds of 
finely-chopped suet, six ounces of mixed candied peel, the 
rind of two lemons, one ounce of ground nutmeg, one ounce of 
ground cinnamon, half-an-ounce of pounded bitter almonds, 
a-quarter of a pint of brandy. Stone and cut up the rasins, 
but do not chop them, wash and dry the currants, and cut 
the candied peel into thin slices. Mix all the dry ingredients 
well together, and moisten with the eggs, which should be 
well beaten and strained. Stir in the brandy, and when all is 
thoroughly mixed, well butter and flour a stout new pudding 
cloth, put in the pudding, tie it down very tightly and closely, 
boil from six to eight hours, and serve with brandy sauce. A 
few sweet almonds, blanched and cut in strips, and stuck on 
the pudding, ornament it prettily. This quantity may be 
divided and boiled in buttered moulds. For small families this 
is the most desirable way, as the above will be found to make 
a pudding of rather large dimensions. Time required, six to 
eight hours. 

ANOTHER (with or without eggs) by Mrs. Warren, author 
of ‘* Comfort for Small Incomes.” —Take two pounds of bread 
crumbs that have been well sifted through a colander, two 
table-spoonfuls of flour, half-an-ounce of ground allspice, and 
one pound of brown moist sugar; rub these [ingredients 
thoroughly well together ; chop one pound of suet very fine, 
and thoroughly mix in with the other things ; wash well in 
tepid- water-a pound and a-half of raisins and stone them, 
or two pounds of sultana raisins, which require no stoning, 
chop these not too fine, and well mix in; then a pound 


from the elevation of their dwelling-places, aged seventeen. | of well-washed currants, and a quarter-of-a-pound of candied 


The two lovers connected their windows by a thread, and so 
‘exchanged notes.” One evening, at dusk, the poor student 
undertook the perilous task of walking along the roof to visit 
Juliet. A few steps taken, and Romeo was picked up in the 
street a lifeless mass of mangled flesh. 


peel cut into lumps, not slices. Having mixed all this together 


well, make. the whole sufficiently moist with a little ale. 
Well butter one or more large saucers, well press the mixture 
into the bottoms of each or they will not turn out in good 
shape ; and when filled to a trifle above the brim of the basin, 


I know, my own, by thee, 
Nor shall less beautiful and bright 
The glory ever be. 


ae art. 
There’s grandeur in this love of ours 


Tl set a kiss upon thy brow, 
More precious than a crown ; 

For it shall light the darkest day 
That Fate can shadow down. 

And royally it shall be worn, 


Thy tender being, like a flower 
A-blow in Love’s embrace, 
Doth plead for kind and gentle thoughts, 
And look up in my face. 
Sweet, I will draw thy soul in mine, 
As doth the sun the dew; 
So thou shalt live thy life in me, 


And I, dear love, in you. 


Marruias Barr. 
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spread some flour on the top, and tie the basin down with a 
well-wetted cloth. Place the pudding in boiling water, let it 
_boil up rapidly, and so continue for four hours. Then take it 
up, remove the cloth, but do not turn it out of the basin. 
The next day, or when wanted for use, put the pudding to 
warm, with the basin still on, for two hours, in a moderately- 
warm oven. Then take it out, turn it from the basin on to 
the dish in which it is to be sent to table. With the handle 
of a teaspoon or the blade of a fruit-knife make incisions in 
different parts of the pudding, and pour on brandy or rum; 
then sift powdered sugar over. Eggs are not necessary to give 
either richness or flavour, or to bind the pudding ; the ale 
and the flour will do that. Eggs render the mass thoroughly 
indigestive, but if they must still be had, eight eggs, well 
beaten and strained, can be used instead of ale. 
TweELrrH Caxr.—The following good, practical receipt for 
a Twelfth-cake, from Miss Jewry’s ‘‘ Model Cookery,” may 
be useful to some of our readers at this season : Two -pounds 
of flour ; two pounds of butter; two pounds of loaf sugar ; 
twenty eggs; four pounds of currants; half-a-pound of 
almonds ; one pound of citron ; half-a-pound of orange ; half- 
a-pound of candied lemon peel ; one wineglassful of brandy ; 
one nutmeg; a quarter-of-an-ounce of ginger; and a little 
mixed spice. Work the butter to a smooth cream with the 
hand, mix it with the pounded sugar and the spice, and work 
it well together for ten minutes. Then break in the eggs by 
degrees, and beat it for twenty minutes. Add the brandy 
and then the flour, again stirring it well together ; add the 
currants, washed and dried, the citron, and the candied peel 
cut into thin shreds, and the almonds blanched and chopped 
very fine. Mix all thoroughly but lightly together, and put 
it it into a hoop lined with buttered paper ; smooth it on the 
top with your hand dipped into milk, and put the hoop ona 
baking sheet, and then on a raised stand in the oven, to pre- 
vent the bottom of the cake from burning, and bake it four 
hours and a-half in a slow oven. When nearly cold, ice 
it over, and ornament it with fancy articles of any description, 
with a high ornament in the centre. 


HOW STRANGE IT WILL BE. 


How strange it will be, love—how strange when we two 
Shall be what most lovers become, 
You rigid and loveless, I cold and untrue, 
You thoughtless of me, and I careless of you, 
Our pet names grown rusty with nothing to do, 
Love’s bright web unravelled, and rent and worn through, 
And life’s loom left empty—ah hum ! 
Ah, me! 
How strange it will be! 


How strange it will be, when the witchery goes 

Which makes me seem lovely to-day ; 
When your thought of me loses its couleur de rose, 
When every day serves some new fault to disclose, 
When you find l’ve cold eyes and an every-day nose, 
And wonder you could for a moment suppose 

I was out of the common-place way ; 

Ah me! 
How strange it will be ! 


How strange it will be, love—how strange when we meet 

With just a chiJl touch of the hand ; 
When my pulses no longer delightfully beat 
At the thought of your coming, at the sound of your fect, 
When I watch not your going, far down the long street, 
When your dear loving voice, so thrillingly sweet, 

Grows harsh in reproach or command ; 

Ah me! 
How strange it will be ! 


How strange it will be when we willingly stay 
Divided the weary day through ! 
Or, getting remotely apart as we may, 
Sit chilly and silent with nothing to say, 
Or coolly converse on the news of the day, 
In a wearisome, old married folk sort of way. 
I shrink from the picture, don’t you ? 
Ah me! 
How strange it will be! 
Dear love, if our hearts do grow torpid and old, 
As so many others have done ; 
If we let our love perish with hunger and cold, 
If we dim all life’s diamonds and tarnish its gold, 
If we choose to live wretched and die unconsoled, 
’T will be strangest of all things that ever were told 
As happening under the sun. 
me! 
How strange it will be! 


SINGERS AND THEIR Voices.—According to a French jour- 
nal, an astonishing variety of articles are used by celebrated 
singers for the purpose of strengthening the voice. Madame 
Sontag used to take sardines in oil between acts ; Dorus ate 
cold veal ; Desparres drank warm water ; Cruvelli took Bor- 
deaux wine mixed with champagne ; Adelina Patti favours 
beer ; Sass eats beefsteak ; Cabel ate pears ; Ugalde potatoes ; 
Lucca took peppermint drops and candy ; Michot swallowed 
an enormous draught of coffee ; Troy drinks milk ; and Mario 
smokes continually. It is hinted that a certain prima donna 
in New York depended for success upon sliced sausage be- 
tween acts. , 1 

MIsTLETOE.—This bewitching parasite, which creates so 
much fun and excites such a vast amount of coquetry at our 
Christmas gatherings, was, when found on an oak-tree, re- 
garded with the utmost reverence by our British forefathers, 
and plucked for them with mystic ceremonial by their crafty 
Druid priesthood. Pliny (B. xvii., cap. 44.) tells us that this 
extremely rare oak-nurtured mistletoe was supposed to have 
been planted by the Supreme Deity, to be used by the faithful 
as a potent charm against all misfortunes, and a certain cure 
for all diseases ; while they imagined that when found on other 
treesit was either an exudation from the bark or else formed from 
the atmosphere when in a particular condition. Some pretty 
little stories have been indulged in by the learned at various 
times relative to the mistletoe. The Abbe de Valemont, an 
ecclesiastic and well-known French naturalist, assures us that 
if a piece of the stalk of oak-grown mistletoe be cut in two, a 
distinct figure of the sun may be traced in its fibres, and that 
from this. circumstance the Phenician-descended Druids 
reverenced it as a symbol of the invisible source of life, of 
which our sun is the reflection. And M. Manet wishes us to 
believe that this plant, always green and smiling, with its 
white berries, when winter winds are fiercest, is an emblem 
of our Lord, anda type of the goodness of God. However 
this may be, let us ever cherish the time-honoured mistletoe at 
our Christmas feast, and when, in February or March, we see 
a tiny seed grafted from the parent plant falling neglected to 
the ground, let us capture it, and placing it in a snug nook of 
some pet hawthorn or apple-tree, wish it God-speed to grow 
and blossom till its services are required to make the bashful 
bold, and the coy maid blush, at Christmases yet to come. 
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On the morning of the 17th of December’Her Majesty, with 
their Royal Highnesses the Crown Prince and Princess of 
Prussia, Princess Charlotte, Princess Victoria, and Prince 
Waldemar of Prussia, Princesses Louise and Beatrice, and 
Prince Leopold, attended by Lord Alfred Paget, General 
Grey, &c., léft Windsor Castle shortly before eleven o’clock 
for Osborne. His Royal Highness Prince Christian of 
Schleswig-Holstein met Her Majesty and the other members 
of the Royal Family at the station. The Princess Christian 
(Princess Helena), owing to the near approach of the time for 
her confinement, did not proceed to Osborne, and consequently 
did not visit the station. Her Majesty will reside at Osborne 
till about February. 

The Queen drove out on Tuesday afternoon last week, 
accompanied by Prince Leopold, and attended by Lady 
Cliefden. His Royal Highness Prince Arthur, attended by 
Colonel Maude, accompanied the Queen on horseback. Their 
Royal Highnesses the Crown Prince and Princess of Prussia, 
accompanied by Princess Beatrice and Princess Charlotte of 
Prussia, walked in the grounds. T he Queen, accompanied by 
the Crown Princess of Prussia, drove out on the Wednesday 
morning. Princess Louise, attended by the Hon. Mary Las- 
celles, walked in the grounds. Princess Beatrice, attended 
by Madile. Lorelle, walked in the grounds. Prince Leopold 
also went out, attended by Mr. Dackworth. 

In the afternoon the Queen, accompanied by Princess Bea- 
trice, walked and drove in the grounds, and Her Majesty 
went out on Thursday morning accompanied by Her Royal 
Highness. 

The Crown Prince and Princess of Prussia, Prince Arthur, 
and Prince Leopold also walked in the grounds. 

Her Majesty distributed Christmas gifts on Thursday after- 
noon to the labourers on the Osborne estate and their wives, 
who assembled at four o’clock. 

The Queen and their Royal Highnesses the Crown Prince 
and Princess of Prussia, Princess Louise, Prince Arthur, 
Prince Leopold, and Princess Beatrice attended Divine Ser- 
vice at Whippingham Church on Friday morning, when 
the Rev. George Prothero officiated. ; 

The Queen walked in the grounds on Saturday morning, 
attended bv Viscountess Clefden and the Hon. Mary Lascelles, 
The Crown Prince and Princess of Prussia Princess Louise, 
Prince Leopold, and Princess Beatrice also went out. _ 

In the afternoon the Queen drove out, accompanied by 
Prince Leopold. The Crown Prince and Princess of Prussia 
and Prince Arthur also went out. ; 

On Sunday morning Her Majesty and_their Royal. High- 
nesses the Crown Prince and Princess of Prussia, the Princess 
Louise, Prince Arthur, Prince Leopold, Princess Beatrice, and 
Princess Charlotte of Prussia attended Divine Service at 
Osborne. The ladies and gentlemen in waiting were present. 
The Rev. R. Duckworth officiated. : 

On Monday morning the Queen, accompanied by Princess 
Louise, walked and drove in the grounds. Their Royal High- 
nesses the Crown Prince and Princess of Prussia, with their 
children, Princess Charlotte, Princess Victoria, and Prince 
Waldemar took leave of Her Majesty on their return to the 
Continent. Prince Arthur, attended by Colonel Elphinstone, 
accompanied their Royal Highnesses to Portsmouth in Her 
Majesty’s yacht Alberta, whence they proceeded by special 
train to Dover, intending to embark there, if the weather 
permitted, at noon. The suite in attendance consisted of 
Countess Hohenthal, Countess Reventlow, Count Fiirsten- 
stein, aud Captain Von Schleinitz. Lord Alfred Paget, 
Equerry in Waiting to Her Majesty, attended their Royal 
Highnegses to Dover. : 

The Queen drove out on Monday afternoon, accompanied by 
Princess Beatrice, and Her Majesty walked in the grounds on 
Tuesday morning, accompanied by Princess Louise. Their 
Royal Highnesses Prince Arthur, Prince Leopold, and Prin- 
cess Beatrice also walked out. 

PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 

The Prince and Princess ef Wales seem to be enjoying their 
tour immensely. The Prince of Wales and the Crown Prince 
of Denmark arrived at Stockholm on a visit to the Court of 
Sweden on the evening of the 17th December, and were re- 
ceived at the railway-station by the King and his Majesty’s 
two brothers, who were accompanied by a numerous suite of 
the Court officials. The day after the arrival of the princes 
was chiefly occupied in the paying aad receiving visits, and 
in the evening there wasa grand banquet at the Royal Palace, 
to which all who were in any way distinguished at the 
Swedish Court were invited. On the following day there was 
a similar assembly at the palace of the Queen Dowager, from 
whence there was an adjournment to the opera, where 
L’Africaine was performed in splendid style. The Prince 
of Wales left Stockholm on the morning of the 22nd, on his 
return to Denmark to spend the Christmas. 

From a subsequent telegram, dated the 22nd, we learn that 
the Prince of Wales has arrived at Antwerp, and has visited 
the citadel of Antwerp, accompanied by four officers of the 
British Army. 

The labourers and tenants of the Prince of Wales, together 
with the widows and others, have received the usual 
Christmas presents. On Christmas Eve these gifts were dis- 
tributed by Mr. E. Beck, the agent of his royal highness, in 
the usual dining-room of the royal mews. The gifts consisted 
of presents of beef to all the cottage tenants, the number of 
pounds corresponding with the number of family, as also to 
the married labourers and widows of, and of money to the 
single men. ‘There is but small chance of their royal high- 
nesses making a stay at Sandringham for some time to come, 
as there is no probability of the new mansion being completed 
for another year. 
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THE UPPER TEN’ THOUSAND. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

The Countess of Mount-Edgecumbe is, we are glad to hear, 
by last accounts from Cannes, much better. 

Lord and Lady Eger‘on, of Tatton passed through town 
at the close of the past week from their seat, Tatton-park, 
See for Brighton, where they propose spending several 
weeks. 

His Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland and the 
Countess Spencer passed through town on Monday from Al- 
thorp-hall, on their way to visit Her Majesty at Osborne. 

The Duke of Norfolk attained his majority on Monday, and 
the event was celebrated at Arundel in a manner worthy of 
the occasion. The morning was ushered in witha peal of 
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joy bells, and at intervals during the day the bells of St. 
Nicholas’s rang out merrily. At an early hour the work of 
decoration—commenced on Saturday—was busily resumed, 
and the town, in spite of occasional showers, wore a gay and 
festive aspect. 

The Prince of the Asturias sent to the Prince Imperial, as a 
Christmas present, an elegant writing-desk of marqueterie, 
inlaid with gold. The following morning a messenger from 
the Tuileries conveyed to the Pavillion de Rohan a quantity 
of works of art and toys for the children of Queen Isabella. 
His highness followed shortly afterwards on a visit, and re- 
mained half-an-hour with the young Spanish princes and 
princess, and cordially embraced them both on arriving and 
leaving. : 

Sir Herbert B. Edwardes died on Wednesday morning last 
week, at Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 

The death of Lord Belhaven took place on Tuesday 
morning. His lordship for some months past had been in such 
an infirm state of health that his friends had no hope of his 
ultimate recovery. He bore his illness with Christian resig- 
nation. Lady Belhaven and her sister, Lady Ruthven, the 
Misses Ramsay, nieces, and Dr. Ramsay, nephew, were con- 
stantly in attendance. 

A funeral service has just been performed in the Jewish 
Temple, Rue Notre Dame de Nazareth, Paris, in memory of 
the late Baron James de Rothschild. The church inside and 
out was hung with black and was brilliantly illuminated. The 
funeral oration was delivered by M. Zadoc Kahn, Grand 
Rabbi of Paris, and the prayer for the dead was given by the 
Grand Rabbi of the Central Consistory. There was a nume- 
rous and distinguished assemblage on the occasion. 

We have to announce the death of Lady Elizabeth Margaret 
Ferrars Boultbee, who died on Friday last week, at Spring- 
field-park, Warwickshire. The lamented lady was the third 
daughter of George, second Marquis Townshend, and was 
born August 16, 1784, and married, in 1815, Mr, Joseph Moore 
Boultbee, who died in May, 1860. 

We have to record the death of the Hon. Mrs. A. Lefroy. 
She was the eldest daughter of Robert Edward, first Viscount 
Lorten, by his wife Lady Frances Parsons, only daughter and 
heiress of Laurence, first Earl of Rosse. She married July 18, 
1824, Mr. Anthony Lefroy, M.P. 

Viscountess Castlerosse, accompanied by Lord and Lady 
Charles Thynne, has left town for the South of France. Her 
ladyship has somewhat improved in health. 

The Marchioness of Ely left town on Saturday for Ely 
Lodge, Ireland. 

The Countess Dowager Somers has returned to her resi- 
dence, 45, Grosvenor-place, from Bournemouth, where she has 
been passing the last three months. 

The Ladies Mary and Ida Fielding have left England to 
spend the winter in Rome. 

The will of the Viscountess de Brons has just been proved ; 
also that of Lady Margaret Sophia Macdonald, daughter of the 
first Earl of Leicester, and the wife of Sir Archibald K. Mac- 
ee under 9,000/. ; and that of Lady Agnes Poore, under 

The Irish probate of the will of Lady Jane Louisa Hely- 
Hutchinson, daughter of the third Earl of Donoughmore, was 
sealed in London, under 18,000/. ; and the Scotch confirma- 
tion or testamentary disposition of the late General Alexander 
Fisher Macintosh, K.H., Colonel 93rd Regiment, was sealed 
in London, under 63,0000. 

The death is announced of Dame Susanna, widow of Sir 
Charles Warre Malet, Bart., in the ninety-first year of her 
age. Sir Charles Malet was created a baronet for distinguished 
services in India, where he was long resident at the Court of 
the Sovereign of the Mahratta Empire, and Acting-Governor 
of the Presidency of Bombay. He died in 1815. 

We regret to announce the death of Sir Richard Mayne, 
K.C.B., Chief Commissioner of Metropolitan Police, who ex- 
pired on Sunday morning, at his residence in Chester-square, 
after a severe illness. 

Lord Hatherley has for many years laboured as a Sunday- 
school teacher, in which capacity he was the colleague for 
twenty years of a man whom Leeds was proud to return as its 
representative to Parliament—the late Robert Hall. Here 
is a2 man, with the make and materials of a chancellor, who 
has been giving his personal services to working men by in- 
structing their children and grandchildren Sunday after Sun- 
day for the past thirty years, until his hair is whitened with 
age and hard, drudging labour. In his attendance at. the 
school his punctuality is so unerring that upon nearing it he 
serves as an invariable timepiece, both teacher and scholar 
knowing well that if they are able to reach the door with or 
before him they are perfectly safe. : ; 

We have to announce the death, on Christmas Day, at 
Cumberland House, Bayswater, after a long illness, Helen 
Marion, Countess de Hamel de Massin, youngest daughter of 
the late J. Rees, Esq., of Killymacullwydd, Carmarthenshire, 


MARRIAGES AND APPROACHING 
MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


On Wednesday last week the marriage of the Karl Percy, 
eldest son. of the Duke and Duchess of Northumberland, with 
Lady Edith Campbell, eldest daughter of the Duke and 
Duchess of Argyll, was solemnized at St. George’s Church, 
Notting-hill. The bridal party and friends assembled at the 
church shortly after ten o’clock, and were soon joined by the 
bridegroom, who was accompanied by his brother, Lord 
Algernon Percy, who acted as best man. The bride was at- 
tired in a white satin dress, richly flounced and trimmed with 
old point lace, and for head-dress wore a wreath composed 
solely of orange flowers, ‘from which depended a flowing veil of 
Brussels lace. The only jewelled ornaments she wore were a 
valuable necklace of pearls and a superb pendant composed of 
brilliants of the purest water. Her bridesmaids were simi- 
larly attired in dresses of white glace; trimmed with plush, 
the bonnets being of terry velvet, ornamented with snow- 
drops. Owing to the bride’s family being in mourning, no 
colours were allowed in the dresses of those immediately con- 
cerned in the marriage. : : 

The entire of Cir William Smith M arriott, Bart., of The 
Down House, Dorsetshire, and Miss Eliza Cavendish, 
daughter of the Hon. Richard Cavendish, of Thornton 
Hall, Bucks, took place at Thornton Hall on Tuesday, 
the 22nd ult,, in the presence of a large number of 
relatives and friends. The ceremony was performed by the 
Rev. Hugh Smith Marriott, assisted by the Rey. R. H, 

Thornton. ; 

Hiogpets rote Vice-Admiral George Augustus Elliott to 
Harriett Sophia, eldest daughter of the late Sir John West, 
G.C.B.. Admiral of the Fleet, took place on the 22nd ult., at 
St. Gabriel’s Church, Warwick-square, Belgravia. The Chap- 
lain-General officiated, assisted by the Rev. Brymer Belcher, 
incu t. 

: A eto from St. Petersburg mentiors that the Prince 
Sergius, third son of the Grand Duchess Marie, and who is 
but just nineteen years of age, 1s about to follow the example 
of his elder brothers, by making a marriage of inclination. 
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The lady is the Princess Troubetskoi, a lady of honour at the 
Russian Court, and cousin to the Duchess de Sesto. The 
Emperor Alexander has already given his consent. 

The marriage of the Hon. Captain Yorke, son of the Earl 
of Hardwicke, and Miss Oswald, daughter of the late Mr. 
Alexander Oswald and Lady Louisa Oswald, will take place 
on the 9th inst. 

A marriage is arranged between the Hon. Beauchamp Mow- 
bray St. John, second son of Lord St. John, with Miss Helen 
Thornton, second daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Harry Thornton, 
of Goldingtonbury, Beds, and niece of Captain Christie. The 
marriage is to take place early in February. : 

Lady Mary, sister of the present Duke of Hamilton, is 
shortly, the Figaro states, going to be married to Prince 
Hohenzollern, brother of Prince Charles of Roumania. 

The approaching marriage of the only daughter of the 
Czar, the Grand Duchess Maria, with the King of Bavaria 
has been already mentioned Her Highness will, on the oc- 
casion, become a Catholic, and this will be the first member 
of the Russian Imperial family that will ever have abandoned 
the Greek religion for Catholicism. 


5) nisresting Stoms. 
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AN old woman named Evan was ‘killed by lightning onitlle 
wo 


mountains near Merthyr in one of the recent storms. 
donkeys which she had with her were killed also. 
The créche, or day nursery, at 16, Beaumont-street, Mary- 


icbone, which has been organised through the active exertions 
of Lady Petre and other Roman Catholic ladies, has been in- 
augurated by a religions ceremony, at which Lord and Lady 
Petre and family, Lady Henrietta Riddell, the Count and 
Countess Torre Diaz, the Hon. Mr. and Mrs. Stourton, the 
Douglas, the Hon. Mrs. Currie, Serjeant and 


Hon. Mrs. 
Mrs. Bellasis, and about eighty other ladies and gentlemen, 
including many of the Roman Catholic clergy, were present. 
After the ceremony the company went over the house, 


examining the arrangements made for the reception of the 
The different storeys will be appropriated to 
A side entrance is provided for 
the use of the mothers and children when they come morn- 


children. 
children of varied ages, 


ing and evening. 


It is understood that several professors of the University 
College have expressed their willingness to give courses of 
lectures to ladies, on the plan which has been carried out with 
such success at Edinburgh, Manchester, Clifton, and other 
towns. The lectures will be given under the auspices of an 
association, including many influential names, which is at 
It is proposed to commence in 
February with two courses—a literary and scientific ; but the 
As soon as the 


_ present being formed. 


scheme may be greatly extended next winter. 
arrangements are completed they will be publicly announced. 


The number of girls entered for the Cambridge Local Ex- 


aminations just held was 401 (241 juniors and 160 seniors), 
against 232 entered last year. ‘The number presenting them- 


selves for examination in the London centre has increased 
The girls were examined at sixteen centres— 
Banbury, Birmingham, Brighton, Bristol, Cambridge, Can- 
nock, Derby, Huddersfield, Leeds, London, Manchester, Nor- 
wich, Reading, Sheffield, Wakefield, and York, six of the 
The proportion of senior girls to 
junior was two to three, while the proportion of senior boys 
to junior was less than three to sixteen, and this disparity 


from 62 to 136. 


towns being new centres. 


seems to be permanent. 


The late Secretary of State for India (Sir Stafford North- 


cote), just before going out of office, gave his decision in the 


case of daughters of Indian officers claiming on the Madras 
Sir Stafford Northcote expresses to the home 


Military Fund. 
committee of the fund his regret that, without cancelling con- 


cessions already made, there exists no surplus of the fund from 
which provision can be made for allowing daughters of officers 


on becoming widows to revert to their former pensions. This 
decision will dash the hopes of many necessitous ladies 
widows of Indian officers resident in this country. 

The Stereoscopic Company have published a Box of Christ- 
mas Novelties, more or less scientific, for the holiday time. 
The box contains an elegant toy called the ‘‘ Electric Wand,” 
which works a series of interesting experiments. The 
transforming medium, when burnt in a darkened room, will 
afford much astonishment by showing every face under a 
strange colour. The box contains half-a-dozen pretty, 
amusing, and safe scientific toys. 

The other day a destructive fire occurred in Paris at the 
house of Madame Berthe de Roquemaure, No. 33, Rue de 
Luxembourg. The lady was ill in bed, and a servant, who 
came to show her a jewel sent home by a tradesman, 
accidentally set fire to the curtains. In a few minutes her 
boudoir, which was considered a. dijou, was destroyed. 
Madame de Roquemaure, who'had barely strength to get out 
of bed, fled for her life in her nightdress to the head-quarters 
of the National Guard behind her house, and was glad to 
accept the covering of a soldier’s cloak. The fire brigade was 
quickly on the spot, and the flames were got under in less 
than an hour without spreading to the neighbouring houses ; 
but the loss to Madame de Roquemaure is estimated at 
150, 000fr. 

A petition in favour of legislative action on the question of 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is being circulated 
among the members of the Local House of Assembly at 
Toronto. The petition was sent out by the secretary of an 
association formed in England to assist in annulling the enact- 
ments that make it illegal there. The petition, according to 
a Toronto paper, had the signatures of fifty-six out of the 
seventy members of the Legislature whose approval had up to 
that time been asked for, and of nearly all the members of the 
City Council. This shows the very marked progress which 
this question has made within the last few years. Public 
opinion is undoubtedly tending in the direction of relaxing the 
law forbidding the marriage referred to. 

CuristMAs Farr in Paris.—A man carrying a sack under 
rather suspicious circumstances was stopped at a late hour the 
other night by the police in Paris, and was found to have in 

is possession 16lb. of dog-flesh. This individual, who was a 
labourer, residing in the Rue Mouffetard, pretended that he 
was accustomed to kill canine strollers and carry them home 
as food for his own family and that of his brother-in-law. He 
was arrested on a charge of destroying domestic animals. 

An art-school for girls has been established and opened at 

unich, The merit of originating this benevolent institute is 
entirely due to a committee of Munich ladies, who, with un- 
remitting care, have at last completed their task. We are 
glad that England has in this been a little ahead of art-form- 
lng Munich. 

Christmas Day in Paris is not like Christmas Day in 
London. The shops are open and business goes on as usual. 
The Chambers are visited and there are special services and 
Sermons, which, however, do not attract the general 


public. 
colder than of late. i 
crowd of people, who found amusement in the gay shops which 
have exposed their wares for the great festival of the Parisians, 
New Year’s Day. 


Christmas Day this year was bright and the weather 
The Boulevards were animated by a 


Letters from Nice say that this fashionable winter resort is 


filling rapidly, but with foreigners, and not French people. 
Prince Charles of Prussia and a numerous suite had arrived 
here, as well as Fuad Pasha and a number of Americans. 
The races are to take place from the 4th to the 8th of 


February. 


The ‘‘ Countess of Derwentwater” is now preparing fora 


new trial at London, to set aside the decision of the 
magistrates 


at Hexham as to ‘her ladyship being an 
obstruction on the highway.” We understand that Mr. 
Mellish, Q.C., has been retained to watch the case on behaif 
of her ladyship. The illness of her ladyship, caused by the 
fatigue and wet whilst encamped ‘at Dilston, is quite gone. 
She occupies her time in arranging the ‘‘ family papers” for a 
fresh start. 

A boy, ten years of age, named Tom Jones, at Driffield, has 
been killed by his sister Marguerite, two years older, by a 
blow inflicted during a quarrel. At the inquest the coroner 
gave the girl a severe lecture, but she was not sent to prison. 

A_ Liverpool grocer, named Wegram, instead of giving 
Christmas boxes to his customers this season, has forwarded 
a cheque for twenty guineas to the Liverpool Children’s In- 
firmary. 

A serious accident, the result of carelessness, has occurred 
at Chester. A man named Thomas let fall a loaded gun- 
barrel, and the contents were discharged into one of the legs 
of his daughter. The limb has been amputated. 

Priscilla Biggadike, who was sentenced to death at the 
recent Lincoln assizes for the wilful murder of her husband 
by poisoning, at Stickney, avillage near Boston, in Lincolnshire, 
was executed on Monday morning at nine o’clock. The culprit 
fainted away while she was being pinioned, but soon recovered, 
and walked to the drop with a firm step. At the last moment 
the chaplain entreated her to confess, but she persisted in 
declaring her innocence. She said that neither in thought nor 
in deed had she anything to do with the murder. 

Count Chorinski, who was some time back condemned to 
imprisonment for life, in Germany, with his mistress and 
accomplice, the Baroness d’Ebergenyl, for poisoning his wife, 
has, after manifesting symptoms of mental alienation, gone 
raving mad. 

Madame Rachel was set free last week, after she had 
entered into her recognisances for 1,000/.at chambers to abide 
by the decision on the hearing of the writ of error. She was 
accompanied by her daughter. She appeared very ill, and 
scarcely able to walk. 

Arrangements have been made for holding an International 
Floral Exhibition, on a very extensive scale, in Hamburg, in 
September next. Garden architecture will be a very pro- 
minent feature in this exhibition, and great pains will be 
taken to procure the newest and best examples of rustic 
houses, bridges, railings, &c. A guarantee fund of 10,0002. 
has been subscribed. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury elect, as Bishop of London, 
has appointed the preachers in St. Paul’s Cathedral for the 
evening services in 1869. The services will commence under 
the dome on Sunday evenings at seven o’clock, The follow- 
ing are the special preachers selected by his grace : January 3, 
the Right Rev. Dr. Atlay, Lord Bishop of Hereford ; January 
10, the Rev. Dr. Miller, Vicar of Greenwich and Rural Dean ; 
January 17, the Rev. H. Mildred Birch, B.D., Canon of Ripon 
and Rector of Prestwich, Manchester, and Rural Dean; 
January 24, the Rev. Robert Gregory, M.A., Canon of St. 
Paul's and Vicar of St. Mary-the-Less, Lambeth ; January 
31, the Rev. W. C. Lake, M.A., one of her Majesty’s 
Preachers at Whitehall, Rector of Huntspill, Somerset, and 
Honorary Canon of Wells. 

From Sheffield there is news of asad case of suicide. A 
woman named Dayis had been for some months in a state of 
despondency, owing to the notion that she had committed the 
unpardonable sin of blasphemy against the Holy Ghost. She 
had manifested symptoms of a suicidal tendency, but the 
doctor attending her thought there was no need of restraint, 
and on Christmas Eve, after appearing unusually lively, she 
Ae went to her bedroom and cut her throat with a carving 

nife. 

The French tribunals have just sentenced two reverend 
fathers of the College of Tivoli, at Bordeaux, to a fine of 300 
francs and ten days’ prison for having whipped a boy, whose 
parents brought the matter into court. The evidence showed 
that the lad had been severely chastised, and that all 
the other scholars had suffered corporal punishment. Flog- 
ging was declared illegal in 1792, when Lanthenas, an intimate 
friend of Marat’s, presented his report on primary instruction 
to the National Convention. M. Charles Sauvestre, making 
a jocular allusion to a pamphlet recently published by Mon- 
signor Dupanloup, says that parents are now made aware how 
their children are educated ‘‘ Sur les genoux de 1l’Eglise.” 

Sir Culling Eardley has been granted a free pardon, pro- 
vided that he absents himself from the country until the 
period of his sentence shall have expired. He has therefore 
left for Madeira. It will be remembered that Sir Culling 
Eardley was sentenced to imprisonment in January last for 
bigamy. The reason for his release is stated to be that further 
confinement might probably kill him. 

The report of Treasurer Spinner, says a New York paper, 
speaks of the feminine clerks employed in his bureau in the 
highest terms, and it is understood that he will recommend 
that they be placed on an equality with the male clerks of 
like qualifications. The highest rate of pay of the former 


class is 900 dols. a-year, while the lowest grade of male clerks 
receive 1,200 dols. per annum. 


A Parisian journal Says: ‘‘ The Princess Mathilde is having 
a model farm established in her park at Saint-Gratien. It 
will be on a large scale, and in accordance with the sugges- 
tions of the Princess Baciocchi, who has sent there some small 
cows without horns.” 

A young woman was brought up at Bow-strect, a few days 
ago, on a charge of having endeavoured to obtain a situation 
by means of a false character. She had assumed the name of 
a respectable girl whom she accidentally met at a servants’ 
registry. She was sentenced to pay a fine of 20/., with the 
alternative of three months’ imprisonment. 

Christmas has not passed away without bearing sad evidence 
of the way many misuse their holiday. Dr. Lancaster held 
twelve inquests on Monday, ‘‘most of the deaths being the 
result of holiday excesses.” He had already held inquests on 
six children who were found dead in the streets on Boxing 
Day. The other coroners were also busily engaged in similar 
cases, At Shadwell two men quarrelled on Christmas Eve, 
and in the scuffle one of them had a bad fall and was killed on 
the spot. At Salford on Boxing Day a drunken man stabbed 
another, who died instantly. At Northampton there was 
another murder. 

Her Majesty’s Inspector of Factories, Mr. Redgraye, has 


issued a notice reminding the public that after the 31st inst. © 
“the Saturday half-holiday will be compulsory as regards 

children, young persons, and women, in all factories, work- 

shops, and places in which manual labour is performed.” 

Cholera has broken out at the French colony of St. Louis, 
in Senegal. According to the Gazette de France the natives 
are dying at the rate of 100 a-day. 

The ‘hundredth anniversary of the introduction of vaccina- 
tion in Russia, by the Empress Catherine II., is to be cele- 
brated in a few days at St. Petersburg. A prize of 3,000 
roubles (400/.) is offered by the Government on this occasion 
for the best history of vaccination. The competition is to be 
open to all Europe, and the history may be written in any 
modern European language. 

A young girl named Isabel Scales, not quite thirteen years 
of age, is in custody at Pickering in Lancashire on the charge 
of poisoning the family in which she was employed as a 
servant. Seven persons were poisoned, but all have recovered 
or are recovering. The girl has been remanded till her 
mistress shall be well enough to give her evidence. 

Some of the passengers and crew of the Starry Banner 
steamship, trading between New York and Alexandria, have 
arrived in London, and report the total loss of that vessel, 
with 122 lives, ina great storm on the 21st of December, some 
700 miles off the coast of Ireland. 


a Q 
lhe Areas, 
THE GAIETY THEATRE. 


Wuart change has come over the spirit of the Lon- 
doners, that they should require now so many theatres to 
gratify the new-born taste? Are they growing less 
‘* domestic” than they used to be ; more fond of pleasure, 
more bent on seeking other and less tranquil forms of 
recreation than such as the donnes et placens uxor can, 
from night to night provide? Or is it that they are get- 
ting more decidedly ‘‘ French ” (as poeple most inaccu- 
rately say), from mixing habitually and intimately with 
their Gallican neighbours, and catching something of 
their laughter-loving spirit, which is unquestionably more 
gay and vivifying than our own? Yet this last suggestion, 
though we commonly hear it made, is certainly less 
sound and reasonable than the former; for, first, in 
France the “ better sort of people,” do not frequent the 
theatres, but leave such pastime to a class which is 
far below, in dignity of life and character, the ordinary 
type of men and women who are known in England as 
habitués of the play; and, secondly, the French are, as a 
nation, perhaps even more domestic than ourselves, 
and possess the art of creating brilliant and attractive 
‘“* homes” in a degree which far surpasses the somewhat 
dull and insular view we English take upon the point. 
Shall we look, then, for the cause of this theatrical 
mania, which threatens to increase until it becomes a 


national characteristic, in the patronage and example 
which Royalty has, for many years, vouchsafed in this 
particular ; and conclude that we only go to the theatres 
more often in the present day than our fathers fifty years 
ago because it is now the fashionably-idle thing to do ; 
like kettle-drum at 4 p.m., or dining daily & la Russe ? 
This last suggestion has more of reason about it than the 
others ; and yet it hardly resolves the somewhat difficult 
question, why two theatres should have sufficed for the 
Londoners in the eighteenth century, while twenty-two 
will scarcely suffice for the present. 

Suppose, then, we hazard the conjecture that theatre- 
going would never have become the passion, nor even the 
possibility, which it is at present, but for the idea of 
substituting small or cottage theatres for the gigantic 
Thespian temples in which our fathers used to worship— 
Kean or Garrick, Kemble, Jones, or Mrs. Siddons being 
the divinities that attracted their devotion. As long as 
it was only the actor of stentorian lungs who could shout 
himself hoarse on the world-wide stage of Drury-lane or 
Covent-garden, with the faintest hope of being heard by 
** gods” or even occupants of central stalls, so long did 
it remain a plain impossibility for actors, with marvellous 
histrionic gifts, yet merely moderate voices, to push their 
way upon a stage that was only meant for giants. But 
directly ‘‘minor” theatres were attempted, and men or 
women of refined, yet adequate, power could pourtray, 
almost within a whisper, the delicate shades of life and 
feeling peculiar to what we have learned to call the 
“* domestic {drama,”’ a host of talented artists sprang 
into public life, who were competent to delineate a cha- 
racter of thought and action which, in our fathers’ days, 
admitted of no interpretation. 

Whether this be the real solution or not of the ques- 
tion we at first proposed, certain it is that the Queen’s, 
the Globe, and the Gaiety have filled up the niches of 
popular requirements in so tranquil and matter-of-course 
a way, that it is evident there is still some unemployed 
theatrical territory which by-and-by will find its appro- 
priate uses before the world. In the case of the Queen’s 
and the Gaiety, it is somewhat singular that they should 
both of them stand upon sites of ground which, but the 
other day, were devoted to purposes supposed to be 
supremely hostile to theatrical interests. It wag pro- 
phesied of music-halls by anxious managers and involved 
lessees, that they must, sooner or later, bring about the 
ruin, of theatres ; because, by combining the ainusaments 
of the stage with the sensuous enjoyments of the tavern, 
: aH aoe a to the public a duplex charm of en- 
ee a mae hat would be positively irresistible to the 
overs of bodily case. - But experience has proved that 
music -halls, regarded as a national institution, have 
simply been an ignominious failure. Those who have 
ever had the misfortune to assist at one of their mongrel 
exhibitions have come away with the profound conyic- 
tion that to be compelled to listen to a ‘comic sipger” 
is about the most lugubrious form of calamity that can 
befall an intelligent being; and that penal service for 
the space of two hours and a-half would be infinitely 
preferable to the sitting for a similar period at a wooden 
table, surrounded by pipes and whisky and water, and 
such society as the institution can afford. 

The Gaiety, therefore, in supplanting one of these 
pseudo-musioal taverns, has negatively conferred a social 
benefit on the neighbourhood in which it now so pic- 
turesquely rises. ‘ Gaiety” is its name, and gaiety its 
aspect, character, and design. Lofty, and very spacious 
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in the interior proportions of the building, bright and 
excessively pretty in the tasteful method of its decora- 
tion, containing some admirably-painted frescoes and a 
drop-scene which is positively worth a moment’s looking 
at, there is, probably, no theatre in London so calcu- 
lated to please the eye, and certainly none so likely to 
give entire satisfaction in the matter of ensuring comfort 
to spectators. What would be called the dress circle in 
every other theatre is here the balcony, consisting of 
three rows of very otiose stalls, at the back of which, all 
round the circle, are little private boxes. The result of 
this arrangement is to elevate the second tier of boxes 
almost to the average level of a gallery, while the gallery 
itself surmounts the theatre at a height which entitles its 
occupants, in a more than ordinary degree, to be de- 
scribed as ‘‘ gods.” There may be those who will not like 
the Egyptian style of frescoing which pervades the pro- 
scenium and other parts of the theatre ; but none can 
deny that the general effect is neat in the extreme, and 
that there is a pervading sense among the audience of 
being present in a first-class theatre while listening to a 
performance that is far above the common. 

Of the Two Harlequins all that we will say is, that it 
is decidedly a superior entertainment to an average 
levée de rideaw ; and that the singing makes a pleasant 
introduction to the colloquial acting which follows 
throughout the rest of the evening. 

On the Cards, a comedy-drama in three acts, is_re- 
markable for the wonderful power which is thrown into 
it by Mr. Wigan, rather than for any intrinsic merits or 
characteristics of its own. Mr. Wigan is the piece! His 
acting, as “‘AdolpheChavillard, Professor of Legerdemain,” 
is simply superb. His broken French, or broken English, 
are both equally incomparable specimens of bi-national 
instinct, accent, and pronunciation; nor is it easy to con 
ceive of acting more exquisitely finished down to the 
minutest detail, and at once more natural and artistic. 
For his coadjutors on the stage we have no very ardent 
praise to offer; except for Miss Farren, who, in the 
character of ‘‘Sprightly,” the attendant on Chavillard, 
runs on and off the scene with those flashes of light and life 
which constitute her speciality and her charm. But the 
piece was evidently designed for Mr. Alfred Wigan ; and 
subordinate characters have not received their share of 
dramatic consideration. There is a French gentleman, a 
Mr. Stuart, who speaks English with a somewhat dis- 
agreeable foreign accent, to whom is allotted the part of 
lover, and who produces an effect which is anything but 
romantic on the stage or persuasive on the audience. 
Indeed it is difficult to understand how so curious a 
blunder can have been permitted, as to give to a French 
actor the task.of doing badly what the English actor, Mr. 
Wigan, does so strangely well. But, possibly, Mr. 
Stuart was intended for a foil to Mr. Wigan; in which 
case the advantage which is gained for the “star” is 
lost to the piece. 

The new extravaganza, Robert the Devil, written 
with considerable tact and point by Mr. Gilbert, and 
specially to be commended for the total absence of all 
“tunes ” which take their fashion from the music-hall, is 
an acceptable sequence to a comedy in which the real and 
the pathetic have almost overtasked the feelings of the 
house. Miss Farren, as ‘‘ Robert, Duke of Normandy,” 
is supposed to be endowed with the gift of ‘* universal 
ascination ;” and though we have no means of knowing 
what qualifications in particular may constitute (in a 
lady’s estimation) a claim to such a character, for our- 
selves we must confess that we think Miss Farren en- 
dowed with just the sort of attributes which must be ex- 
tremely dangerous to the peace of young gentlemen 
occupying the orchestral stalls. But the whole of the 
extravaganza, from end to end, is a complete success ; 
for, with pretty dresses, lively songs, and clever dances, 
there is little left for the imagination to desire. We 
should recommend those ladies who have not hitherto 
bestowed their patronage on the Gaiety to send at once 
for stalls or balcony seats; for among the compliments 
paid to the numerous attractions of this theatre is the un- 
paralleled difficulty of getting into it. 


Hlusieal, Literary, wD Art Aottings. 
in 


Signor Verdi is said to be at work on a “ Romeo and 
Juliet.” It is to be given at St. Petersburg in the season of 
1869-70, with Madame Patti. 

Madlle. Schneider, for her engagement at Cairo, is to receive 
2,000/. for fifteen representations, a subvention of 8,000/., and 
carte-blanche for the engagement of a troupe. Seven thou- 
sand fellahs are at present employed in the building of the 
theatre where she is to perform. 

Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer has undertaken the ‘‘ Life and 
Correspondence of Lord Palmerston,” which will be published 
by Mr. Bentley. ‘ 

Mr. Charles Mercier has painted a full-length portrait of 
Lord Napier of Magdala, for the Junior Carlton Club ; a work 
of merit and a good likeness. 

Madame Lncca is still prevented by illness from appearing 
at St. Petersburg. Signor Mario is singing there as gallantly 
as though he had not to bear the weight of sixty-four years. 

A new work, entitled ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Tower,” by Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon, is announced for early publication. ' It is dedi- 
cated, by express permission, to the Queen. 

A novelty at one of the music-halls is two female children 
about six years of age, who sing a comic duet ! 

“Tales of Life and Death” is the title of a work in the 
press, by the Hon. Grantley Berkeley. in 

At the Royal Academy of Music competition for the Potter 
Exhibition and Westmoreland Scholarship, at the institution in 
Tenterden-street, !Hanover-square—the examiners being the 
Principal (Professor Sterndale Bennett), Mr. G. A. Macfarren, 
Mr. W. G. Cusins, Mr. F. R. Cox, and Mr. H. C. Lunn- -the 
results were as follow: Potter Exhibition : Miss Mary E. 
Christian, elected ; Miss Pocklington, commended. West- 
moreland Scholarship: Miss Rebecca Jewell, elected ; Miss 
Fanny Lanham, highly commended ; Misses Goode and Gill, 
commended. 

Strange, though it must seem, it appears to be no less true 
that Meyerbeer’s Dinorah has never yet been given in Berlin, 
the city of the composer’s birth and official residence. It is 
now to be produced with Fraulein Mathilde Sessi as the fan- 
tastic heroine. 


The Hall of Arts and Sciences is fast progressing at Kensing- 
ton, and is expected to be roofed in next summer. 


Mr. Mark Lemon will leave London with his little troupe 
for a month’s tour through the provinces on the 11th of this 
month. He will be supported in his dramatic readings by 
those who played with him at the Gallery of Illustration. 


The death is announced of M, Carmouche, aged seventy-one, 
a well-known French dramatic author. His name is attached 
to nearly 250 pieces. He was married to Jenny Vertpré, well 
known as an actress of extraordinary talent some thirty years 
back. 

Patti has sung her last song for this season at the Italian 
Opera, at Paris, and gone off to St. Petersburg. She is to 
sing on the road ; toil and make money for herself and others. 
She has gained very little by her marriage, saving a title. 

For subject of the prize of 1,000fr., founded at the French 
Academy of the Fine Arts by Mdlle. Esther Le Clére in the 
name of her brother, deceased, the following is proposed : 
‘*A monument to the memory of Rossini.” The plans must 
be sent in before March 30, 1869. 


The full-sized oil portrait of Rossini, presented to the 
Kensington Museum by the Trustees of the Musical Union 
Institute, is now placed in the reading-room. 

The Brussels journalist, M. Camille Berru, has just lost his 
mother, who died at the age of eighty-five. 

The death is announced of M. Empis, a former director of 
the Comedie Francaise and one of the authors of Guillaume 
Tell. He had also collaborated in many other books. By a 
sad coincidence his daughter died on the eve of her father’s 
burial. 

Mr. Boucicault has purchased a piece of Jand at Passy, near 
Paris, on which he intends erecting a villa for a spring 
residence. We hear that this voluminous author has a piece 
in manuscript for Drury-lane. 

Mr. Holms, of the British Museum, has given to that 
institution many of the sketches which were recently made 
by him in Abyssinia, including the little portrait of the 
Emperor Theodore. The donor intends to publish photographic 
copies of many of his drawings made in Abyssinia. 

A new London weekly newspaper is about to be published 
under the title of The Asiatic. It will seek to promote the 
development of our Eastern possessions, and also afford to 
Anglo-Indians and others an opportunity to discuss matters of 
public interest relating to those countries. 

The Ulfizzi Museum at Florence, which possesses a collec- 
tion of portraits of painters executed by themselves, has just 
been presented with two others—of Winterhalter, of Paris, 
and Amerling, of Vienna. The former is more particularly 
known for his grand picture of the Empress of the French 
surrounded by the ladies of her court. His likeness is taken 
full face, while that of the latter—who in 1867 sent to the 
French Exhibition an equestrian painting of Field-Marshal 
Prince Windischgratz—is in profile. 

Miss Ada Swanborough contradicts the rumour that she 
has entered into a matrimonial alliance. She has been com- 
pelled temporarily to retire from the stage in consequence of 
her voice. 

The death is announced at Paris of M. Louis Desnoyers, 
aged sixty-six, for thirty-two years head of the literary portion 
of the Siécle. The deceased was the original founder of the 
Charivari. 

The sudden death of the popular Swedish dramatist and 
novelist, Augustus Blanche, has caused general grief in all 
the Scandinavian countries. M. Blanche was a member of 
the committee which organised the recent festival on the occa- 
sion of the unveiling of the statue of Charles XII. at Stock- 
holm, and delivered an eloquent speech on the day of the 
ceremony, at a banquet given in honour of the choristers of 
Upsala. On leaving?the hotel he suddenly felt unwell and 
entered a chemist’s shop, where he expired a few minutes 
after. 

A beautiful painted window and a brass tablet have been 
placed in the chancel of the church at Berkeley, by Charlotte 
Lady Fitzhardinge, in memory of her late husband, Admiral 
Lord Fitzhardinge. The tablet records the services of the 
deceased lord. In the parish church of Cranford, Middlesex, 
Charlotte Lady Fitzhardinge has caused a marble tablet to be 
erected in front of the family pew; the tablet has been most 
exquisitely executed by Mr. Currie, sculptor, Oxford-street. 

St. James’s Theatre is shortly to be pulled down for 
reconstruction and improvement. Its new form will take in 
some of the adjoining houses. The theatre has been bought 
by Mrs. Wood, the American actress. 

The well-known picture by Madame Henriette Brown, 
representing two sisters of charity, one of them with a sick 
child in her lap, was put up for sale on Monday at the Hotel 
Drouot, and knocked down for 1,320/. 

A newspaper at one penny is about to be started called St. 
Crispin. It is to be the organ of the boot and shoe trade. 

A new magazine called 7'he Idealist is about to appear. It 
is to be composed entirely of poetry and essays. 

It is stated that Rossini has left nothing operatic with the 
exception of a great scene from Jeanne Darc—what a grand 
Maid of Orleans he would have drawn !—and a sketch for the 
“Faust” which, some thirty years ago, he intended to write. 

A new theatre has just been completed in Paris. It is 
situated in the 13th arrondissement, near the Place d Italie. 
M. Larochelle, formerly manager of the Théatre de Cluny, is 
the director. 

Madame Rossini has consented to the removal of her 
husband’s ashes to Italy, and the Government of that country 
has just decided that the mortal remains of the illustrious 
maestro shall be deposited in the Church of Santa Croce at 
Florence, justly considered as the pantheon of the kingdom, 

According to a French newspaper, the Sultan Abdul-Aziz 
now claims a place among the sovereigns who are amateur 
composers. A valse by him, entitled ‘‘ Melancholy,” is about 
to be published at Milan. Is this the result of his last year’s 
visit to Western Europe ? 

Mdlle. La Ferté—a French lady who is only known to the 
public by her performance of a cancanesque dance at the end 
of the second act of La Grande Duchesse, when that famous 
work was represented at the Olympic in the summer—has 
arrived, per saltwm as it were, at the post of ‘‘ directress of 
the St. James’s Theatre. On Boxing-night the house was 
opened for the season under her management, when a new 
and original comedy by Mr. Gilbert 4 Beckett was produced ; 
and Mr. Planché’s extravaganza of The Sleeping Beauty, 
originally performed a quarter of a century ago at Covent 
Garden, underwent revival. E 

Mr. Sutherland Edwards is preparing a biography of 
Rossini, which we believe will very shortly appear. AY. 
Chorley likewise announces that the production of a life of 
Rossini has been in his mind ‘‘ for more years than he cares to 
number,” and states that he would be grateful for any assist- 
ance from those who may have special records of the maestro 


to relate. : } 
Herr Jacl and his wife have finished their tour through 


Holland. ; 
The notorious “Mabel Gray” has commenced an action 


for libel against the publishers of the Theatrical and Musical 
Review. The alleged libel is contained in the leading article, 
entitled ‘‘ Pantomime Perverted.” 

The Royal Society of Musicians has issued its annual list of 
claimants. ‘Uhere are four single and six married members, 
averaging seventy years of age, and with two exceptions all are 
orchestral musicians. There are forty-three females, widows 
for the most part of orchestral musicians, wind-instrument 
players, and professors of small repute in their respective 
callings. There aresome dozen children and four apprentices. 

We understand that Mr. J. G. Berger of 12, Newcastle- 
street, Strand, is about to publish, under the title of ‘‘The 
Woman of the Future,” a pamphlet, uniform with the well- 
known ‘‘Girl of the Period,” which will show some of the 
evils which the advocates of unlimited rights for women will 
bring upon society, and which also defends women generally 
from some of the severe libels lately heaped upon them. We 
believe the author is well known in literary circles. 

A committee of gentleman _has been formed with a view to 
the erection of a window in Trinity Chapel, Brighton, to the 
memory of the late Rev. Frederick Robertson, formerly 
minister of that place of worship. 

Mr. Disraeli, just before quitting office, ordered a donation 
from ‘Her Majesty’s Royal Bounty” to be granted to Miss 
Barbara Wallace Fyfe, of Nottingham, in consideration of the 
distinguished merits and the numerous and valuable contri- 
butions to literature, general science, and scientific agriculture 
of her late father, Mr. William Wallace Fyfe. 

We understand that it is Mr. Charles Reade who has pur- 
chased the couple of houses at Brompton-row, near Brompton- 
square, for the purpose of building a theatre in the S.W. dis- 
trict. The site is sufficiently extensive, as the houses are deep 
and spacious. The new enterprise will be ready, it is calcu- 
lated, by the end of 1869. 


Theatres andy Amusenrents, 
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Covent GaRvEN.—The Boarding School—Harlequin Robinson Crusoc. 
Seven. 
Drury Lange.—My Wife’s Out—(At a Quarter to Eight) Puss in Boots. 
Seven. 
Haymarket.—A Hero of Romance—The Frightful Hair—An Alarming 
Sacrifice. Seven. 


ApELrit.—Did you ever send your Wife to Camberwell ?—(At a Quarter to 
Eight) Monte Christo. Seven. 

On —The Secret—(At Eight) After Dark—Master Jones’s Birthday. 

even. 

Lycrum.—The Four Mowbrays—(At a Quarter to Eight) Harlequin Humpty 
Dumpty. Seven. 

Otympic.—Slasher and Crasher—(At a Querter to Eight) The Yellow Pass- 
port. Seven. 

Sr. James’s.—-The Secret Pancl—(At Half-past Seven) Glitter—(At Nine) 
The Sleeping Beauty in the Wood. Seven. 

GrLosr.—Good for Nothing—(At a Quarter to Eight) Cyril’s Success. Seven. 

Srranp.—A Widow Hunt—The Field of the Cloth of Gold—A Comical 


Countess. Seven. 

sos oF WALEs’s.—Who Speaks First ?—(At Eight) Society. Half-past 
Jeven. 

New Qveen’s.—The Lancashire Lass—The Gnome King—A Race for a 
Dinner. Seven. 


New Royatry.—A Loving Cup—({At a Quarter-past Nine) The Rise and 
Fall of Richard I1I.—The Clockmaker’s Hat. Half-past Seven. 

Hoiporn.—St. Mary’s Eve—Turko the Terrible—Aunt Charlotte’s Maid. 

Gatety.—The Two Harlequins—(At a Quarter to Eight) On the Cards— 
Robert Le Diable—Two Ballets. Seven. 

Roya, ALFRED.—Whittington and his Cat—The Secret. Seven. 

Sr. Grorce’s (St. George’s Hall).—Saved—Sardanapalus. Seven. 

RoyaL AMPHITHEATRE, Holborn.—Scenes in the Arena, and other Enter- 
tainments. Half-past Seven. Morning Performances on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays at Half-past Two. 

CrystaL Patacr.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. 

PotytecuNnic.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. 

Sr. Jamrs’s Hatu.—Christy Minstrels; twenty-seven performers. 
nesday and Saturday, Three ; Evenings, Eight. 

Roya. GALLERY oF ILLUSTRATION.—Inquire Within—The Last of the Pala- 
dins. Eight. 

MapaMe TAssAup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. 


Open at Ten. 
Open from Twelve till 


Wed- 


Eleven till Ten. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


JANUARY 3. SunpAY.—Second Sunday after Christmas. 
of 4, Monday.—Roger Ascham died, 1568. 
- 5. Tuesday.—Last quarter moon, 6.23 A.M. 
” 6. Wednesday. — Hpiphany. 
Ay 7. Thursday.—Sun sets 4.7 P.M. 
“i 8. Friday.—Prince Albert Victor born, 1864. 
nf 9. Saturday.—Old Royal Exchange destroyed, 1838. 
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TO THE READING PUBLIC. 


Tus Lapy’s Own Paper may be obtained at the Principal Railway 
Stations, and of the Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the 
event of any difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the office ; single 
copies, post free, for 4d. ; three copies for 11d. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year (post free) ......-. 17s. 0d. 
Half a Year ty aes 8s. 8d. 
Quarter of a Year NGM mame ace seleeaesicgseentiys 4s. 4d. 


* * All Subscriptions payable in advance, by Post-office Ord 
Fleet-street), to William Freeman, Publisher, 102, Fleet-street, Tandon 

ALL communications intended for the Epiror should be addressed to 
him at the Publishing Office, 102, Fleet-street, E.C. 


*,* We have in preparation portraits of Edmund Yates, 
Anthony Trollope, John Stuart Mill, besides those of several 
distinguished ladies. 

With our next number will be given a CoLouRED SUPPLE- 
MENT of Paris winter fashions, and we advise our readers to 
see that their booksellers supply it with their numbers. Next 
week also we shall publish the index and title-page for the 
last half-year, and give a comprehensive resumé of all the 
Christmas holiday amusements. , 

The illustrations in this number accompanying the poems of 
Matthias Barr are from the handsome gift-book mentioned 
last week, ‘‘The Child’s Garland of Poems,” published by 


Messrs. Cassell. 


Ivy.—The ‘‘ Queen Mab” lamp is generally used as a substi- 
tute for the candle, and is much appreciated. The ‘Stella 
lamps” are made in several sizes, varying in illuminatin; 
power from that of three to twenty candles. In both caseg 
any kind of mineral oil may be used. 

CottEcE Boy.—Your question is scarcely suitable for a 
ladies’ paper, is it? To occupy our space in response 
to one subscriber in giving information as to the best way 
of making cigarettes, would surely be unfair to the body of 
our readers. 

Atma (Russell-square).—The effect of common washing soda 
on the hair varies with the temperament of individuals and 
the colour of the hair on which used. It is frequently em- 
ployed to lighten auburn hair. q 

Prrra (Southwark).—As good a receipt as any we have met 
with for making. George IV. milk punch is that recom. 
mended by Miss Jewry : Take, say two quarts of rum, 
the peel of twelve lemons, peel of two Seville oranges, two 
quarts of cold spring water, one pound of loaf sugar, one pint 
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one nutmeg. 


of lemon-juice, g, one pint of strong green tea, 
quarter-of-a-pint of maraschino, one pint of Madcira, one 
pint of boiling milk. Infuse the peels of the lemons and 
the oranges in the rum for twelve hours, then add the cold 
spring water, the loaf sugar, lemon-juice, and the nutmeg 
grated, the green tea, maraschino, and Madeira. Mix all 
together, and then stir in the new milk boiling hot ; let it 
stand six hours, then pour it through a jelly-bag until it is 
perfectly clear, and bottle it for use. 

Country Cousin.—We are always pleased to afford infor- 
mation on questions of fashion, and therefore do not con- 
sider your letter in any sense ‘‘an intrusion on our time.” 
In our last number you will find several elegant evening 
dresses described ; and the following notes of prevailing 
Paris modes will further assist you in selecting : White 
satin dresses, trimmed with a decided colour, such as ruby. 
emerald green, turquoise blue, &c., are very elegant. The 
skirt, with a long train, may have a tunic forming triple 
paniers, looped by biases and bows of coloured satin ; and 
to render the dress still more effective, the tunic may be 
trimmed with a light fringe of feathers or silk. A charm- 
ing ball-dress may also be composed of tulle and lace mixed, 
made up in three paniers, which have a very light and 
pretty appearance when trimmed with roses with foliage of 
convolvulus. In this case the scarf-sash must be of lace, 
and the train of coloured satin trimmed round with lace. 
Tunics of black lace are worn in Paris over yellow, blue, 
rose, or bright green satin. For full visiting dress black 
lace, or guipure, is also worn in flounces on velvet, satin, 
or faille dresses, and, with a rich velvet mantle trimmed 
with lace, forms a very handsome toilette. 

Mrs. WELLS.— We are, of course, glad to hear that you liked 
our Christmas number so much, and that you have sent 
away two copies, one to India and the other to the Cape. 
We hope the appearance of our present issue may prove 
equally satisfactory. We are always glad to receive from 
subscribers suggestions for improvements, only they must 
not forget that we have many and often varying tastes to 
please. 
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Wr. this week print the “regulations” of this department for the 
benefit of new subscribers -— 

1. All letters for this column should be marked outside the envelope 
with the word ‘‘ Exchange,” and addressed to the Editor, at 102, Fleet- 
street. No charge whatever is made for the use of the ‘‘ Exchange.” 

2. Advertisements should be clearly written, and should be worded as 
briefly as possible. The ‘‘ Exchange Column” being for the convenience 
of private persons, and only for the exchange of fancy articles, works of 
art, &c., wearing apparel, whether old or new, is excluded; nor can any 
article for sale be announced. 

3. Writers not wishing their names to appear in print may adopt any 
pseudonym they please for publication; but it is absolutely necessary, to 
prevent deception or mistake, and to facilitate the forwarding of letters, 
that the real name and address should in all cases be communicated to the 
Editor, and the pseudonym once adopted by the writer consistently 
adhered to. 

4, Every letter intended to be forwarded must be sent, under cover, to 
the Editor, properly stamped, and with the pseudonym of the writer as 
well as that of the person for whom the packet is intended, clearly written 
at the top of the envelope. 

5. No weighty parcels of any kind are to be sent to the office of the 
paper ; nothing but stamps, crests, and such things as can be conveniently 
enclosed in envelopes. In all other cases, the names and addresses of ex- 
changers must be ascertained, that the packets may be sent direct. 


I wAveE for exchange a quantity of dance music, in good 
condition, and should like for it good sacred songs, but am 
open to offers. —Hicu CHurcH. 

I wisn for a thoroughly good opera-glass and an ivory- 
bound Church Service, suitable for a present, in exchange for 
a microscope. —QUAVER. 


I wish to exchange instrumental music and songs, for pieces 
especially suitable for the harmonium (fourteen stops).— 
WHITTINGTON, 

My wants are a bird of paradise for a hat and a grebe 
muff; I offer books, magazines, paper patterns of Paris 
modes, or crochet.—Lucy UC. f 

I wisH for one or two good modern cookery books, Miss 
Acton’s amongst them. In exchange I will give other books of 
equal value, or other things. Please state wants.—EcoNoMY. 

I sHouLp like to exchange a handsome card-case for a 
German canary.—MoTHER GOoSE. 


We have forwarded letters from ‘* Mrs. W.” to ‘‘ Tathy- 
coram,” from ‘* Elf” and ‘‘Madge” to ‘‘ Bookworm,” and 
‘* Uncle John” to ‘* Maggie May.” 


(From Punch’s Almanack.) 

Tue CopE Puncu.—The following crimes and offences may 
be committed with impunity, and without fear of conse- 
quences :— 

Killing—time 

Murdering—an air. 

Smothering—the feelings. 

Stifling—a laugh. 

Striking—a balance. 

Forging—anchors, 

Picking—your steps. Shooting—Niagara, and 

Stealing—a kiss, Setting the Thames on fire. 

Poor OLtp Lapy.—Mrs. Malaprop, whose head just now is 
full of Ireland, says the doctor tells her there is something 
the matter with tbe Irish of her eye. 

Why would you expect most gardeners to be proud ?— 
Because they are taught haughty culture. 

RIDDLES BY A WRETCH. 
What is the difference between a surgeon and a wizard ? 
. The one is a cupper and the other is a sorcerer. 
Why is America like the act of reflection ? 
. Because it is a roomy-nation. 
Why is your pretty cousin like an alabaster vase ? 
. Because she is an objet de looks. 
. How is it that a man born in Truro can never be an 
Irishman ? 

A, Because he always is a True-Roman. 

@. Why is my game cock like a bishop ? 

A. Because he has his crows here (croziev), 


Wuy CuristMAs WEATHER IS Not so Coup As For- 
MERLY.—The real reason of the change is, not that the old- 
fashioned weather has deserted Christmas, but that every 
Christmas since that of 1752 has deserted the old-fashioned 
weather. On that memorable occasion of the change from the 
old to the new style, an alteration of eleven days took place in 
the seasons, and immediately what had been the 5th of 
January in 1751 became the 25th of December in 1752. Now, 
if we recollect, it is just about that on 5th of January and on- 
ward from it that the coldest weather of the year comes on 
even in these later days of ours. The great frost of nearly 
two years back, the most intense that has occurred in England 
since scientific tests have been widely used, began on the 3rd 
of January, and the records of the average of years will show 
much the same result, the greatest cold being almost in- 
variably from that time to the end ofthe month, So let those 
of our readers who are inclined to be sentimental, and to wish 
for frozen ground and snow-laden trees, robins reduced by 
hunger and cold to an unnatural state of tameness, and other 
amenities of the period, remember when a ‘‘ Christmas of 
the poets ”’ is not to the fore, that it is not so much the season 
that is in fault as the now corrected aberrations of the Julian 
system of calculating the length of the year. If they really 
feel strongly on the subject, they have fortunately the option 
of migrating to Russia, where the old system is still in vogue, 


Coining—money. 
Poaching—eggs. 

Breaking into—a gallop. 
Trespassing—on the attention. 
Beating—carpets. 
Cutting—jokes. 


ho 
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where Christmas-day now comes off on our Twelfth-day, and 
will get later and later in the course of time, if the Russians do 
not give in their adhesion, some time or other, to the, 
comparatively speaking, new order of things, which has now 
been in use for 286 years over the greater part of the continent 
of Europe.—Land and Water. 


Luxuriant and beautiful hair is the distinguished badge of 
youth.—Mrs. S, A. ALLen’s Wortp’s Hain ResTorER or 
DRESSING never fails to quickly restore Grey or Fuded Hair to 
its youthful colour and beauty, and with the first application a 
beautiful gloss and delightful fragrance is given to the Hair. It 
stops the Hair from falling off. It prevents baldness. It pro- 
motes luxuriant growth ; it causes the Hair to grow thick and 
strong. It removes all dandriff. It contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles.—Price Six Shillings.—Mrs. §. A. Allen’s 
Zylobalsamum far excels any Pomade or Hair Oil, and is a most 
agreeable dressing for the Hair. Sold by most Chemists and 
Perfumers. Depot, 288, High Holborn, London. 

The Court Circular, of Saturday, October 24, says: ‘* An 
important discovery has just been made, that Cocoa, peculiarly 
prepared, forms the best and most nutritious food for animals of 
all descriptions. The experience of all consumers proves that 
horses, cows, or pigs, who partake of this food, mixed along with 
their other provender, are in a much healthier condition, yield 
more produce, and are less liable to disease than cattle fed in the 
ordinary manner. Another great advantage is that by its use a 
considerable saving is effected. We recommend our readers to 
give the new condiment called the ‘ Nutritious Cocoa Extract’ a 
fair trial, as we are sure, while they benefit pecuniarily, their 
animals will physically improve. The proprietors are the North 
British Cattle Food Company, of 173, Bishopsgate-street, E.C., 
who will be glad to forward a sample of 250 feeds for 10s., or 
1,000 feeds for 34s. 

‘* Every mother and housekeeper must often act as family 
physician in the numerous illnesses and accidents that occur 
among children and servants. For many of these cases I have 
used Davis’s Pain Killer, and consider it indispensable in the 
family medicine box. _ For diarrhoea, dysentery, and cholera, we 
have always found it a speedy and effectual remedy.”—N. Y. 
Examiner. 

Ho tioway’s OINTMENT AND Prv_ts.—Glandular swellings in the throat, 
neuralgia, tic-doloreux, rheumatism, gout, lumbago, and other diseases 
affecting the glands, muscles, and nerves of sensation, are permanently era- 
dicated by the healing antifetrile and soothing preparation ; it is also a 
perfect remedy for skin diseases and every kind of superficial inflamma- 
tion; such complaints soon lose their angry and painful character under 
this invaluable Ointment. The Pills have never been administered either 
by hospital or private practitioners in dyspepsia or liver complaints with- 
out producing the desired result. The Ointment has, in the hands of the 
professor and the public, rarely failed to fulfil the most sanguine hopes of 
sufferers after they had altogether despaired of amendment. 

Breakrast.—A Successrut ExrertMent.—The Civil Service Gazette has the fol- 
lowing :—“ There are very few simple articles of food which can boast so many 
valuable and important dietary properties as cocoa. While acting on the nerves 
a3 a gentle stimulant, it provides the body with some of the purest elements of 
nutrition, and at the same time corrects and invigorates the action of the diges- 
tive organs. These beneficial effects depend in a great measure upon the manner 
of its preparation, but of late years such close attention has been given to the 
growth and treatment of cocoa that there is no difficulty in securing it with 
evory useful quality fully developed. The singular success which Mr. Epps 
attainel by his hom xopathic preparation of cocoa has never been surpassed by 
any experimentalist. Far and wide the reputation of Epps’s cocoa has spread by 
the simple force of its own extraordinary merits. Medical men of all Shades of 
opinion have agreed in recommending it as the safest and most beneficial article 
of diet for persons of weak constitutions. This superiority of a particular modo 
of preparation over all others is a remarkable proof of the great results to be 
obtained from little causes. By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and bya careful application 
of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doc- 
tors’ bills. It is by the judicious uso of such articles of diet that a constitution 
may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack 


wherever there isa weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keepin 
ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished frame. 


GORDON. By 


H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
A. BORGEN & CO. 


HAVE OPENED THEIR 


DANISH GALLERIES, 


AT 
142, NEW BOND STREET, W., 
Comprising a most Récherché Collection of 

DANISH JEWELLERY, 
DANISH ELECTRO-PLATE, 
DANISH TERRA COTTA, 
DANISH FURNITURE, 
DANISH PIANOFORTES, 
DANISH PORCELAIN, 
DANISH BISQUIT, 
DANISH IVORY GOODS, 
DANISH PICTURES, 
DANISH SCULPTURE, &c, &a, 
FROM THE BEST MAKERS AND ARTISTS 
(N DENMARK 


Engravings. 
boards, gilt edges. 


W. TARN AND 


Newington Causeway, and New Kent-road, S.E. 


ROBES anv CLOAKS. 


JUVENILE DRESSES. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 


HE TRUE NOBILITY; Sketches of 
the Life and Character of LORD HADDO, Fifth 
Earl of Aberdeen, and of his Son, the Hon. J. H. 
ALEXANDER DUFF, 
Royal 16mo, 1s. 6d., boards. 


ABLE TALK, and other Poems. 
WILLIAM CowPeERr. 
late Robert Southey, Poet-Laureate. 
Ilustrations by Harrison Weir. Wimperis, Barnes, 
Gilbert, Noel Humphreys, and other eminent Artists. 
Imperial 16mo, 6s., extra, boards, gilt edges. 


HE WHITE FOREIGNERS 
OVER THE WATER. 
American Mission to the Burmese and the Karens. 
By the Author of ‘ Rivers of Waters in a Dry Place.” 
Fscp. 8vo, 3s., boards; 3s. 6d. extra 


HE SCRIPTURE POCKET BOOK : 


Containing an Almanack, Astronomical Pheno- 
mena, Texts for Every Day in the Year, Gleanings in 
Prose and Poetry from Christian Authors, a List of the 
New Members of Parliament, and a variety of Useful, 
Political, Municipal, and Social Information. 
trated with a Coloured Engraving. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, Paternoster-row, 
and 164, Piccadilly; Brighton: 31, Western-road. 


Now ready, 4to, interleaved with Blotting Paper, 


SHOWELL'S HOUSEKEEPER’S 
ACCOUNT BOOK FOR 1869. 
London: Virtue & Co., 26, Ivy-lane, 


CORSETS AND JUPONS. 
MORNING WRALPERS. 


D.D.; Lid. 


By 
With Original Notes by the 
With Numerous 


FROM 


The Story of the 


Patent id 


Wheeler & Co., 


GLOVERS, 


210, REGENT-STREET, W. 
16 & 17 POULTRY. 
and 
CORNER OF LOMBARD-ST. 
CITY, LONDON. 


Manv facturers of Silk Hosiery 


Illus- 
2s., roan tuck, 


Price 2s. 


a 
Boseliens and sold hy all 


CO., 


KNICKERBOCKER AND HIGHLAND SUITS. 


We confidently invite the attention of Ladies to our Extensive and welléassorted Stock, which 


COmprises every requisite for the 


‘4 TROUSSEAWVU or 


to the selection of material and the execution of the workmanship. 


INDIA & COLONIAL OUTFITS, 


ESTIMATES GIVEN. oy are wala eS 


—s \ee i 39) é 


LAYETTE. 
The Goods are manufactured on our own Premises, and the most careful attention is given both 


| 
BABY LINEN, LADIES NERC 


PRICE LISTS ON 


A 


APPLICATION, 


we 


Are peculiarly adapted for presents; 
yet introduced. They gained the highest position at Paris, and have just received the three first prizes 
at the great trial of machines in America, and are now used by the royal family. 

“THE WANZER” (for family use), £9. 
Tho “ LITTLE WANZER” (for hand or foot), £4 4s, to £5 53, 


WANZER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


4, GREAT PORTLAND STREET. 


A Price Current Free, 
PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8, 
King William-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE Free to any Railway Station or Market 
Town in England or Wales, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards. 
PHILLIPS & CO. have no connexion with any House in Worcester or Swansea. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
THE WANZER SEWING MACHINES 


they are useful and elegant, and the most perfect iock-stitch machineg 


Gloves, Delicately Perfumed. 


Wheeler & Co.’s 
GLOVES, 


Have been celebrated for half a 

century for perfection of fit, finish, 

strengh, and durability. ; 
Ladies’, 4s. 4d. Gentlemen's 

4s 8d; post free, two extra stamps 
Ladies’ Paris Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. 

men’s, 3s. 
Gent eant assortment of Gloves 
Boxes suitable for presents. 


TRADE MARK. 


NEW SEASON’S TEA BY OVERLAND MAIL. 


Phillips & Co.’s Teas are Best and Cheapest. 


STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, 1s. 8d., 28., 28. 4 L 
EXCELLENT BLACK THA is now only 38 6d. per poses 
RICH, RARE, CHOICE COFFEE, ls. 4d., 1s. 6d., 1s. 8d. 


PHILLIPS AND CO. have No Agents for the Sale of their unrivalled Teas. Therefore be particular in 


6d. per pound. 


addressing to 


PHILLIPS & CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, City, London, E.C. 


Sugars at Market Prices. 


The Best and Cheapest Package of Tea in England. 
CHINESE CADDY, containing SIXTEEN POUNDS of excellent FAMILY 


TEA, sent Carriage Free to any Rialway Station or Market Town in England or Wales, on receipt of 40s., by 


PHILLIPS & CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, City, London, E.C 
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THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


[JANUARY 2, 1869. 


OYAL ALBERT ORPHAN ASYLUM 
for DESTITUTE CHILDREN, Collingwood 
Court, Bagshot. Established 1864. 


175 destitute children are being fed, clothed, and 
industriously taught in this Institution. 


Children elected into the Asylum are those who 
have lost both parents; the fatherless, where the 
mother, sorrowing and careworn, is striving to earn 
a scanty pittance at the needle, or where she has 
to go out to daily labour for their subsistence, 
leaving them unprotected from the snares and 
temptations of the streets. Motherless girls under 
special circumstances are also received. 


Can any be more deserving of compassion ? 


The girls are taught to become industrious and 
useful servants, and already upwards of 20 have 
gone out in various capacities, and are giving every 
satisfaction to their employers. 


Of the boys, upwards of thirty have left, and are all 
occupying respectable situations, but in order to 
meet the necessity which exists for the boys having 
a more extended sphere of employment, the Com- 
mittee have lately, at some cost, added to the 
industrial element by building workshops for teach- 
ing bootmaking and tailoring, which, though a tem. 
porary expense, will, it is hoped, soon prove a source 
of great saving to the institution. These additions, 
in connexion with unavoidable sanitary alterations, 
press heavily upon the funds, and the Committee 
trust that the benevolent hearted will generously con- 
tribute to a work which has by its results proved it- 
self worthy of their warm sympathy and support, and 
which promises to become a charity as beneficial to 
the public by producing industrious servants as it is 
invaluable to the children in the benefits they receive. 


CONTRIBUTIONS towards the recent alterations, 
and for the maintenance of the children, are earnestly 
solicited, and will be thankfully received by the 
officers, as under. 

Life Presentation.—A donation of £250 in one sum, 
or subscribed in various sums during a period not ex- 
ceeding three years, entitles the donor to have one 
child always in the asylum ; provided, uf course, the 
case falls within the prescribed conditions. Admis- 
sion by Purchase.—Where the child is six and under 
nine years of age, 125 guineas ; and where the child is 
nine and under twelve years of age, 100 guineas. Life 
Subscriptions.—One vote at each election, £5 5s.; two 
votes, £10 10s. (the votes increasing proportionately 
to the subscription). Annual Subscriptions — one 
vote, 10s. 6d.; two votes, £1 1s. 

JOHN GURNEY HOARE, Esq., Treasurer. 
WILLIAM MORLEY, Jun., Esq., Chairman. 
CHAKLES A. WALKER, Seerctary. 

Office, 98, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


HE ROYAL MATERNITY LYING-IN 
CHARITY. 


31, FINSBURY-SQUARE, LONDON. 


PaTRON: 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Poor Married Women, without distinction of 
country or creed, receive gratuitous Medical Attend- 
ance and Medicines, at their own Homes, on the re- 
commendation of Subscribers. 3,211 women were 
thus relieved last year. 


Annual Subscription, £1 1s. Life ditto, £10 10s, 
JOHN SEABROOK, Secretary. 


THE LONDON NURSES’ INSTITUTE 


Is Removed from No. 42, South Andley-street, to 
No. 118, New Bond-street, London. 


RAINED NURSES (Medical, Surgical, 
Mental, and Monthly) can at all times be obtained 
from the LONDON NURSES’ INSTITUTE, 118, New 


Bond-street, W. 
T. HAMILTON, Manager. 


HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 

Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Teachers, 
Companions, Tutors, and Professors. School property 
transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, 
and Germany. 


The Sale of Electro Silver Plate 


At a Reduction of One-third continues at 


RIEL Des, 


28, CHEAPSIDE, 


PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON. 


ELECTRO TABLE FORKS AND SPOONS, in every 
pattern, at 19s. 6d. per doz. 
ELECTRO SIDE DISHES AND COVERS (making 
eight dishes), from 90s. per set. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SERVICES (Com- 
plete), from 30s. to £4 10s. 
ELECTRO CAKE BASKETS, from 12s. 6d. 
ELECTRO BISCUIT BOXES, from lis, 
ELECTRO FISH EATERS, from 35s. per doz., in 
case. 
ELECTRO DESERT KNIVES, from 37s. 6d. per doz., 
in case. 
ELECTRO CRUET STANDS, from 8s. 6d. 
ELECTRO EGG FRAMES, EPERGNES, WAITERS, 
&e., equally moderate in price—quality guaranteed. 


FIELD'S, 28, CHEAPSIDE. 


E.C. 


CHANDELIERS. 
Wall Lights and Lustres for Gas and Candles. 


CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu, Moderator 
Lamps. 

TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly 
executed. 

All articles marked in plain figures, 

45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 

Manufactory and Show Rooms: Broad-street, Birmingham. 
Established 1807, 


(je one CRYSTAL GLASS 


COOKERY FOR £200 a YEAR; 


AND FOR MORE AND LESS AMOUNT OF 
INCOME. 
IN THE “ LADIES’ TREASURY,” FOR 1869. 
Ample and minute details for Cooking for different 
€lass Dinners, and the best methods of serving cach 
Dish, will be given in every Number, commencing with 
January Number. 
Price NINEPENCE, Monthly. 
London : Bemrose & Sons, 21, Paternoster-row. 


MADAME SAPPHO ROMANI’S 
“ KALAITHENOS,” the wonderful Beautifier, 
Preserver, and Restorer of the Complexion, recom- 
mended by the Medical Profession. Price’ 2s. 9d. 
4s. 6d., and 11s. London Agents: Mr. Dart, 30, South: 
ampton-street, Strand, W.C. (Wholesale Depot); Mr. 
Salter, Chemist, 87 aud 88, Mount-street, Grosvenor- 
square, W.; and Mr. Wells, Chemist, Charlwood- 
street Pimlico, 8. W. 


Z. SIMPSON 


Silks and Velvet. 


General Dravery. 
Shawls, Mantles. 
Dresses, Ribbons. 


FOR 


AND CO,, 


Gloves, Hosiery. 


Lace, Haberdashery. 
Flowers, Trimmings. 
Fancy Articles. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


UPWARDS OF 380 YEARS AT 
48, 49, 50, & 53 FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 
PULLED DOWN FOR CITY IMPROVEMENTS. 


TEMPORARY PLACE OF BUSINESS, 


66, FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 


LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING % BABY LINEN 


M. BRYANT solicits particutar attention to her Ladies’ and Children’s Underclothing Department. 
Every article being hand-made, and of the best material at the lowest prices. 


BERLIN UWyoonL a FANCY WAREHOUSE. 


WAREHOUSE, 


M. BRYANT, 28, Oxrorp-street, LoNDON. 


(Opposite the Soho Bazaar.) 


INFANTS’ ROBES, CLOAKS, PELISSES, AND DRESSES IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Trimmed BASKETS and BASSINETTES. A Large Assortment of MADEIRA EMBROIDERY. 


Every Novelty in French Jewellery, Beads, Combs, §c. Haberdashery, Hosiery, and Gloves. 


“The Trousseaux and layettes inspected 
and workmanship.”—Englishw 


28, CX FORD STREET, LONDON (Opposite the Soho Bazaar). 


= 


BERCEAUNETTES . 


; Trimmed with Chintz, &c. : 25s. 


Robe Body, 7s. 6d. 


OUTFITS TO INDIA, 
OUTFITS TO CHINA, 


OUTFITS TO JAPAN, 


OUTFITS TO AUSTRALIA, 
For £20, £40, £60, anv £100. 


MRS. ADDLEY BOURNE, 37, PICCADILLY. 


ADLEY & CO., 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


are not only reasonable in price, but exccllent in quality, style, 
oman’s Domestic Magazine. 


UNDER LINEN AND BABY LINEN, 


Invite the special attention of Ladies to their Immense Stock, which is now on Sale at 
TWENTY PER CENT. under the usual trade prices. 


Under Linen Outfits for Ladies and Children. 


The work good. The materials good. The styles good. 
THE FOLLOWING SELECTIONS 


ARE SPECIALLY CHEAP, 


8 da 

Ladies’ Night Dresses, frilled. . : aye come 4 6 
Do. do., with embroidery. . . : ee Gel 
Do. Chemises. _. al ip ic Si eevee ea 
Do. do., fully trimmed. ; . . : 4 411 
Do. Drawers, tucked . : ' : . : : 2 11 
Do. do., trimmed work . . . . 4 3 11 
Do. Knickerbockers, fine flannel . . aes 6° 9 
Do, Flannel Dressing Gowns. : ’ seercal ee O) 


Pues Robes, tastefully trimmed, 
O. 


ADLEY & (0,, 68, 69 & 70, BISHOPSGATE ST, WITHOUT, CITY. 


Merino Under-Vests, Overskirts, Slip Bodies, Corsets, &e. 


BABY LINEN OUTFITS. 


New and exclusive Designs. 


AT 25 PER 


Christening Robes 
Cloaks, in fine Merino . 
do., superbly braided, &c. . 
Pelisses, handsomely trimmed 
Hoods, quilted, &e., ‘ 
Bassinette, fwly trimmed 
Basket, do., 


. . 


10 


Monthly Gowns, Petticoats, Blankets, Diapers, 


&e. 
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Ss. 
12 
42 
15 
37 
21 
ll 
25 
14 
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Price Lists Post F 


AARDAACAR 


ms 
DONPORUIAS 
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CENT. UNDER THE UNIVERSAL PRICES. 


s. 
16 
63 
21 
45 
27 
14 
29 
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AWDAGHOAAR 


wit and WISDOM.—A New Game. 


IT and WISDOM, price One Shilling, 


! post free Twopence extra.—This Game imparts 
quickness of thought with sharp rapartee, and is 
highly amusing for evening parties. Sold everywhere. 
— ees by Evans and Sons, 114, Newgate-street, 


[HE QUEEN.—A New Game. 


re E QUEEN.—A Beautiful Illustrated 


Game of Thirty-three Cards, printed in five 
colours ; most amusing, entertaining, and simple. 
Price 3s. 6d., post free Twopence additional. Sold 
everywhere. — Published by Evans an* Sons, 114, 
Newgate-street, London. 


(HANGE for a SOVEREIGN.—A New 


Game. 


HANGE for a SOVEREIGN.—Com- 
bining great amusement and calculating pro- 
perties. Price 3s. 6d., and post free Twopence addi- 
tional Sold everywhere.—Published by Evans and 
Sons, 114, Newgate-street, London. 


PHE ZOETROPE, or Wheel of Life.— 

The greatest wonder of the age. This marvellous 
optical toy, complete, with twelve strips of figures, prico ds. 
Carriage free for 90 stamps, 


HE MOST LAUGHABLE THING 

on EARTH.—A New Parlour Pastime, 50,000 Comical 

Transformations. Post freefor14 stamps. Endless amuse- 
ment for parties of two to fifty. 


MHE WONDERFUL ELECTRIC TOY. 

—The Merry Mountebanks go through their grotesque 
gambols without the aid of strings, wires, or springs, tho 
motive power being electricity. Prico 1s, ¢d.; carriage froe 
for 20 stamps. : 
H. G. CLARKE & CO., 2, Garrick-street, Covent-garden. 


(ITY ITALIAN, SOAP, OIL, anp 
CANDLE DEPOT. 
Great Reduction in Price for Ready Money. 
Household Soaps, dry and fit for use, railway carriage 
free, and no charge for the case if 1 cwt. or upwards be 
taken at one time. Railway carriage paid on mixed orders 


£5 value, Pricel-ist sent upon application. 


WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 
Purveyors to the Royal Palaces. 
16, BISHOPSGATE-STREET, LONDON. 


BOND’S PERMANENT MARKING INK. 


HE Original Invention is by far the 
best for marking CRESTS, NAMES, and TNITIALS 
upon Household Linen, Wearing Apparel, &c., securing it 
from loss or mistake. Price 1s. per bottle. Sold by E. R. 
Bond, 10, Bishopsgate-street Within, London, E.C., and 
by all respectable Chemists, Stationers, &c., in the King- 
dom. 
N.B.—Purchasers should be careful to observe the ad- 
dress, 10, BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITHIN, E.C.,” 
is on the label, without which none are genuine. 


Trape Mang, an Unicorn. 


pas AND HER CAPITAL. By 


E. 8. G. 8. Elegantly bound. Crown 8vo, price 
8s. 6d. (Just published. 
Cook’s Excursionist, 

“The beautiful little book before us contains the 
narrative of her adventures, and of her visit to Caprera, 
where she was the honoured guest of the devoted 
General for a couple of days.” 


Londonderry Standard. 


“This elegant little volume consists of thirty short 
chapters, descriptive of the author's tour in Italy in 
the year 1866, and it forms a series of graphic sketches 
of the numerous localities visited; together with 
memoranda of their characteristics and curiosities, 
ancient and modern. The author is a lady of high ac- 
complishments. 

‘‘ This is an exceedingly readable bock, and can 
hardly fail to obtain extensive popularity.” 


The Leader. 


“Italy and her Capital will doubtless meet with 
much favour.” 

Public Opinion. 

“This is a gossiping book, by an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of Garibaldi. Those who read this little book 
will fairly have their sympathies moved for the cause 
which its authoress advocates 80. ably in her own 
sphere—that is, as a lady and a Christian.” 


Lady's Own Paper. 


‘‘This is the work of a lady whose heart and soul 
are inspired not only with devout piety but also 
with an intense love of Italy, and a fervid admiration 
of the heroes of that great but unhappy country,” 


London: William Freeman, 102 Fleet-street. 


Just published, foolseap 8yo, cloth, price 2s., 


PROPHETIC OUTLINES. — Second 


Series, The Times of the Gentiles as Scriptually 
foreshadowed, briefly considered in relation to the 
latter days of the Fourth Kingdom. 

By Joun Rerexs-Moaa. 

This is a Second Chapter in the consideration, in 
the Original Series, of the Four Kingdoms, as fore- 
shadowed to Daniel and St. John, which work the 
Press thus reviewed :— 

“The author’s spirit is earnest and devout, free 
from that presumptuous self-assertion which is go 
often to be found in. books on prophecy.”—The Inde- 
pendent. : : : 

See sensibly, and concisely written.”— 
y iental Mavi. 
its The style of this little book is modest and plea- 
sant.”—The Nonconformist. ve 

«A calm and careful exposition of the visions of 
Daniel.”—The Christian World. 

“ We thank Mr. Rees-Mogg as another earnest and 
able witness to the truth that we are on the eve of 
momentous changes, ae that the coming of the Lord 
is and.”—The Rainbow. 

: rae A Yate a good sketch of the four great em- 
pires, interspersed with much-needed warnings and 
counsels.’—Lhe Quarterly Journal of Prophecy. 


London: William Freeman, 102, Fleet-street, 


Third Edition. Fscp. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
BOOK for the SORROWFUL: or 


Divine Truth in its Relation to Human Suffer- 
ings. By the late Rev. E. Heywoop. 


London: William Freeman, 102, Fleet-street. 


In the Press, 


ALTS and SENNA. A Carthartic in 
S Seven Doses: Moral, Literary, Educational] 
Dramatic, Political, Religious, Theological. With 2 
Prescription. Fscp. 8vo, cloth. [In a few days 

London : William Freeman, 102, Fleet-strect, 
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HE CHILDREN’S BALL: Cut- 


out Figures, with Panoramic Movement, 
Card, coloured and ornamented, Post free for 
Books, opening out so that Twelve Coloured Pic- fy 
4, Bases inthe Woop. 7d. each, or the four for 
5 stamps. DEVIL’S TEARS, 7 stamps. 
OWNCEBY’S BOTTLED COOPER. 
ended. Imperial pints, 2s. 9d. per dozen. 
acidity, of superior body and flavour, and very nourishing. 


showing—1, The Arrival; 2, The Drawing-room, 

Dancing, &c. An elegant and novel Christmas 

12 stamps, f 
PANORAMIC FAIRY TALES: Pretty Little -<o@ 

tures and their Tale can be seen at once. No.1, 

Aur-Bana; 2, Atappin; 3, Rep Rrpine Hoon; hil Wa 

24 stamps. 

AFTER-DINNER CARDS (Chaste, Witty, Puzzling), 
All the above, post free, 40 stamps. (Trade Supplied.) 
8. B. BEAL, 47, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 

—Superior to many stouts, free from acidity, avoiding 
the risk of unsound beer, with which small casks are at- 
OWNCEBY’S STOUT for INVALIDS 
as analysed by Dr. Hassall, and-pronounced free from 
Imperial pints, 4s. 9d. per dozen. 
S. POWNCEBY, 105, ALBANY STREET, N.W. 


HE NEW PATENT RESERVOIR 
BROOCH, for holding Fresh Flowers in water, the re- 
ceptacle for which is concealed. These elegant novelties 
mentioned in ‘*The Queen ” of Saturday, November 21, re- 
commend themselves to every lady who delights in a few 
flowers about her person.—Introduced and sold by Hoorrr 
& Co., Covent-garden, London, W.C. Wholesale and retail. 


ANTISEPTIC CARNATION TOOTH 
PASTE, in Pots, 1s, 14d, 


THE NEW PERSIAN PERFUME, in Bottles, 2s., 3s. 6d., 
and 6s. 6d. 
ANIMAL OIL POMADS, in Bottles, 1s. Gd. and 2s. 6d. 
PEPSINE PILLS, in Boxes, 1s. and 2s, 6d. 
PODOPHYLLINE, or VEGETABLE CALOMEL PILLS, 
in Boxes, 1s. and 2s. 6d. 
GRANULAR EFFERVESCING CITRATE of MAG- 
NESIA, in Bottles, Is., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 
Prepared by W. T. COOPER, 
26, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W. 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &c, 


{OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 
Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iron, 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water. It 
combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
and is of easy application, A few of the uses to which it 
may be applied: The repairs of every description of House- 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
be renewed, however much broken. 
Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birke nhead. 


RIGGH’S EXTRACT OF ROSES. 


For Washing the Head, Cleaning, Strengthening, 
Beautifying, and Preserving the Hair in its softest 
texture and pristine colour. 

Sold in Bottles at 3s., 5s., and 19s. each by all Per- 
fumers and Chemists ; also by the Proprictors, 


FISHER AND HASHLDEN, 


18, Conduit-street, Bond-street, London, 


Where may be obtained the exquisite Perfume for 
the Handkerchief known as 


“THE ROYAL EXTRACT OF FLOWERS,” &c. 


PALMER’S 
SNUFFLESS DIP CANDLES. 


OLD EVERYWHERE ; Wholesale, by 

PALMER & CO., Victoria Works, Green-street, 

Bethnal-green, N.E., and Retail by the undermen- 
tioned Dealers and others :— 


Gerrard, H..... 218, Hackney-road, N.E. 

Gilbert, W..... 64 and 92, Tottenham Court-road, W. 
Gillet, C....... Kingsland-green, N.E. 

Greaves, J. R.. 524, Oxford-street, W.C. 

Hannah, R..... Chalk Farm-road, N.W. 

Harding, T. .. 109, Walworth-road, 8. 

Harrod, C. D... 105, Brompton-road, 8. W. 

Hill, W. B...., 262, Pentonville-road, N. 

Niems, T...... 2, Green-street, Kentish-town, N.W. 
Povey, H...... 20, Red Lion-street, Holborn, W.C. 
Taylor & Co. .. 7, Tabernacle-square, E.C. 

Taylor, R. .... King-street, Hammersmith. 
Whiting, F... . 7, Churton-street, Pimlico, S.W. 
Williams, J... 387, New Cross-road, S.E. 


A BOON TO LADIES.—If your Hair 
is weak or falling off, have it Cut, Singed, and 
Shampooed. 


Charge, 2s. 6d. 


Advice given free of charge on all Diseases of the Hair by 
NICOLL, 40, Glasshouse-street, Regent-street. Hair. 
cutter to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 


Send for Nicoll’s 21s. Coil, 30 inches long, and can be ar- 
ranged twenty different ways. 


Grease, Stains, Soiled Gloves, &e. 


The most elegant and useful preparation is 


McDOUGALL’S ETHERODYNE. 


For effectively cleaning gloves, removing grease, Wax, 
paint, and other staina, and renovating all kinds of fabrics, 
without injury to the most delicate colour. It is free from 
all objections, and possesses a fragrant perfume. Sold in 
bottles at 6d. and 1s. each, by chemists, perfumers, drapers, 
&c.—Sole Manufacturers: McDovcati Brotuers, London ; 
11, Arthur-street West, E.C. Manchester: Post-st rect. 


PICTURE FRAMES, 
F[ANDSOME GILT FRAME, GLASS, 


and Back, 2s. 6d.—per dozen, 24s.—-for the Coloured 
Picture given with the Illustrated London News. <A large 
assortment of prints and chromo-lithographs, at wholesale 
prices. Every description of Maple and Gilt Frames, at 
the lowest prices, at 


G. RHUS'S, 57, Drury-lano, & 43, Russell-street, W. 
Estabiished 1800. 


Stammering and other defects of Speech. 


A PHYSICIAN has a Vacancy at his 
Country House for a RESIDENT STUDENT. He 

Would also undertake the treatment of a few cases in or 

near London. The method of cure is simple, easy, and 

eee Ramee M.D., 7, Opera-arcade, Pall-mall, 
Wes 


NOTICE. 


S. LEWIS, 


£0 MANY YEARS THE ACTIVE MANAGER, THE SILK & DRAPERY BUYER AT 


SIMPSON AND CO.’S 


has left the Firm and 


COMMENCED BUSINESS ar FARRINGDON HOUSE. 


Friends and the Public are invited, before purchasing elsewhere, to see his photographic likeness in each 
window, and the address, S. LEWIS and Co., silk mercers and general drapers, Farringdon house, Holborn 


Rers. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
NORTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS ave confidently recommended as @ 


simple but certain remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly 
all the diseases to which we are subject, being a medicine so uniformly 
grateful and beneficial that it is with justice called the “ Natural 
Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” ‘ Norton’s Pills” act as a 
powerful tonic and gentle aperient; are mild in their operation, safe 
under any circumstances, and thousands of persons can now bear 
testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use, as they have 
been a never-failing Family Friend for upwards of 80 years. Sold 
in Bottles at 1s. 13d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every Town in the 
kingdom. 


NOTICE, 


Be sure to ask for ‘‘ NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 


OGL EsBsy’ S 


PATENT SAFETY WEDGE-FITTING CANDLES 


ONE SHILLING PER POUND, AND UPWARDS, FITTING ALL CANDLESTICKS 
WITHOUT CUTTING OR THE USE OF PAPER. 


Sore MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES, 


CHARLES OGLEBY AND GO, 
THE 


NEAR PALACE, LAMBETH. 


FIRST-CLASS FURNITURE. 


Lowest Prices. 


FIRST-CLASS CARPETS. " 
Lowest Prices, a | Srninlia AIRIZIe 


i An Illustrated Price List Post 
Free. 


Patterns sent to the Country 
Tree. 


FIRSTCLASS SILKS, DRAPERY, &c, Lowost Prices. 


Patterns Post Free. 


T. VENABLES anp SONS, Wurrecuaret, Loypoy, E. 


THE 


“‘DENMARK” PHAETON 


INVENTED AND BUILT FOR 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


NESS BROTHERS, 

3, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C 

Price 22 Guineas. 

Carriages and Harness of all kinis, for home and 
foreign service. 

DRAWINGS ON APPLICATION. 


READING'S 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Patent NoOIsELESS WHEELS. These Carriages 
may be engaged, on Moderate Terms, for any 
journey, on application to 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 


14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST.,, LANGHAM-PL. 

Also a good assortment of New and Second-hand 
Broughams and other Carriages for Sale or 
Hire. 


FOR 


INDIGESTION, 
BILIOUS, 


In BOXES at 1s. lid. 


AND 


LIVER 
COMPLAINTS, 


2s. Od., 4s. 6d., & 1s. 


ia. 


{| > 
i | 


We 


\A 


A REAL BLESSING TO MOTHERS. 


The Tecthing of Infants forms the chief anxieties of mothers, but 


MRS, JOHNSONS AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP, 


Hl Free from any Narcotic, affords immediate relief to the Gums, prevents Convulsions, 
/and during 40 years has attained a world-wide reputation, Mothers should see MRS. 
JOHNSON’S Name on each Bottle; also that of Barctay and Sons, 95, Farringdon 


Street. 


Sold by all Chemists, with full instructions, at 2g. 9d. a Bottle. 


i ee, 
SE SS 


Economists and Connoisseurs 
SHOULD BUY 


BARRY & €0,’S 


PREPARED 


COCOA, 


WHICH IS 
The Excellence of Prepared Cocoa. 
SOLD IN PACKETS, 
BY ALL GROCERS, 


ONE SHILLING PER POUND. 


Has no Attractive Name but Quality to Recommend it. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STA ROH. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


The Ladies’ Guinea Casket. 
THIS newly- invented Casket contains 


Nine exquisite Preparations for improving and 
Indispensable to 


beautifying the complexion. 
Manufactured 


Ladies during the coming season. 
only by 
OSBORNE, BAUER, & CHEESEMAN, 
19, Golden-square, Regent-street, London, 


_ A Clear Complexion. 
‘REME DE NINON for LADIES. 


This exquisite preparation produces a beautifully 
clear complexion, and although free from anything in- 
jtrious, defies detection, and is irremovable by ordi- 
nary washing. Price 5s. per Bottle. Manufactured 
only by 

OSBORNE, BAUER, & CHEESEMAN, 

19, Golden-square, Regent-street, London. 

To be had also of all Chemists and Perfumers. 


Baby’s Powder. 
ile” perfectly pure Powder instantly 


allays irritation, strengthens the skin, and pre- 
vents chafing. Price 6d. per Box. Manufactured 
only by 
OSBORNE, BAUER, & CHEESEMAN, 
Proprietors of the Celebrated Baby Soap, 19, 
Golden-square, London. 
And sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 
N.B.—See that you get ‘‘Osborne’s Baby Powder.” 


TO LADIES. 


HE FASHIONABLE PLAIT 
CHIGNON, and FRIZZETTES for forming it 
with ladies’ own hair. Lengths of hair for coiling, and 
frizzette for same. Plaits, Long Curls, and every 
variety of Ornamental Hair always ready for wear, and 
can be sent by post secure from observation. List of 
prices free. STACEY anp C.O, Hairdressers and 
Manufacturers, 45, Cranborne-street, London, W.C. 
Inventors of the ALEXANDRA CHIGNON HOLDER, 
for forming the natural Chignon without acomb ; post 
free, 8s. 9d. 


Ye QUEEN MAB LAMP is now used 
with unequivocal delight in every part of the civilised 
world. Purchasers are reckoned by tens of thousands. 
No trouble, no nuisance, no breaking of chimneys. 
Packed and sent anywhere, with wicks for three years’ 
use, on receipt of forty-six stamps. The Steila Lamp 
Depot, No. 11, Oxford-street, near Tottenhain-court-road. 
—Tnos, Grevitie Porrer, Patentee. 


IG.HT.—At No. 11, OX FORD- 

4 STREET, and there only, is supplied the transcen- 

dently brilliant STELLA LAMP LIGHT. “A boon to 

the literary toiler.”--Sunday Times. ‘Night becomes a 

mimic day.”—Review. “With such a genial light for 

winter nights new sensations of home comforts are 
realised.”.—Report on Light.—Tnos. G. Porrer. Patentee. 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH. 
i R. FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 


Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TIKETH, on vulcanised base, at 5s. a tooth, 
and £210s. a set. These teeth are more natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self- 
adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston- 
square.--Consultations Free. 


OUT and RHEUMATISM. —-The ex- 

cruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is quckly re- 

lieved and cured in a few days by that celebrated Medicine 
—BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement during 
their use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per 
Box, or obtained through any Chemist. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power 1s supplied by 
the MOU-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 
Single Truss, 16s,, 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s, 6d. Postage, 1s. 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s.,and 52s. Gd. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &o. 


HE material of which these are made is 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
clastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efticient and permament support in all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and swelling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price, 
4s, Od., 7s, 6d., 10s., and 16s, each, Postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, 
London. 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. BLACK VELVETEEN DRESSES. 


Made from Silk-Velvet Paris Models. Black Vel- 
veteens finished, for Messrs. JAY, have a special bril- 
liancy of Colour, and when made up have almost the 
same effect as Lyons Velvet, at about one-third the 
cost. These Black Velveteens are also cut from the 
piece by the yard, in any required length. 

JAYS’. 


FRENCH BLACK WINTER 
DRESSES, ALL WOOL, £1 7s. 6d. each.— 
Messrs. JAY invite public attention to these remark- 


Presents for Christmas & the New Year. 
THE “HOWE” 


Solving Slachines 


ARE TIE 
mal 


WITH SEVENTY ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Vol. I., price 4s. 6d, 


RESH LEAVES FROM THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. PART of the BOOK and its 
STORY. By L. N. BR. ec: 
Each chapter relates to a certain distinct portion 
of the story of this wonderful Book of God, which 


COMPLETE 


may be remembered by itself. These ‘ Leaves” are 
intended to convey information which in these days 
every Bible reader should possess, and to lead to 


RR 


5}; CHEAPEST, BEST, 


ably Cheap Dresses, Patterns free on application. 
JAYS’, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WARE- 


further search of the Holy Scriptures for spiritual ‘ HOUSE, 
profit. i=) g 1 AND = 247, 249 & 251, Regent-street. 
- - 4 ; aD 
Second Edition, in 12mo., pp. 400, price 3s. cloth. I IPLEST ADAPTE MARSHALL & SNELGROVE 
[BLE-CLASS TEACHINGS, By the sees ge SILK MERCERS, LACEMEN & GENERAL 
The Old, Old ” y . ’ - 

Author of ‘The 01d, Old Story WORLD. /4zz KINDS OF WORK. WAREHOUSEMEN. | 

** Jesus Himself ”—Introductory. aa See ees | 


“ Jesus Himself’’—From all Eternity. 


The customary ANNUAL SALE by the Firm of 


«¢ Jesus Himself ”—On Earth. Gold Modal all FANCY GOODS at REDUCED PRICES will COM- 
ceJosus Timsel!”—" Tempted like as we aro.” CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES FREE. pays, // NONE SHOULD PURCHASE WITHOUT | Mende on the sth of JANUARY and TERMINATE 
«¢ Jesus Himself ’”’—The Day with Jesus. ee ’ . 

5 en £99__66 (1 5 tana Patterns free to the Country or el , 
“Jesus Himsclf”’—**Come and see. GEORGE W. HOWE, MANAGER, 1867 / FIRST EXAMINING requested, and all Orders Brent Serer nenerer 


** Jesus Himself”’—At the Wedding Feast. 
*¢ Jesus Himself ”—At Jac: »’s Well. 
Jesus Himse!f”—Satisfyiug and Satisfied, &c., &c. 


AMILTON GRAEME; or, the Fourth 
Generation. By Frora LucasS#apwe.tit. In 
crown 8vyo., 6s. 

‘‘The moral of this pleasing tale is such as to 
strongly awaken the sympathy of the religious 
reader. . ‘The plot is well worked out, and 
the characters admirably and consistently drawn.” 
—Church Review. 

“The story is a well-told and highly interesting 
one.”—E£vening Star. 


YLLIE ; or, Nothing Perfect Here. Crown 
Svo., cloth, with an Illustration, 6s. 

“This is a book which may be placed with advan- 
tage in the hands of any girl or boy—nay, it may 
be read with profit by any thoughtful man or 
woman, f rit is attractively written, and contains 
an unmistakeably good moral.”—Literary Guzettle. 


RIAL AND TRUST ; or, Ellen Morden’s 
Experience of Life. By ExsmaLrsiiz, Crown 
8yvo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
‘‘ Well calculated to incite to the attainment of 
Christian exeellence.” 


EMORIALS OF A BELOVED 
MOTHER. Being a Sketch of the Life of 
Mrs. Cooper, Sister of the late Rev. E. Bickersteth. 
By the Authoress of ‘The Memoir of John Lang 
Bickersteth.” Second Edition, with Appendix, 
feap., 3s. 6d. 
** Seldom have we had the happiness of reading 
such a development of Christian character.”— 
British Mothers’ Journal. 


HE GOOD SHEPHERD AND HIS 

LITTLE LAMBS. <A Story for Little Chil- 

dren. By an Uncre. Illustrated by Six full page 
Engravings. Third Edition, 2s. 64. 


N‘ ME OF JESUS, and otier Verses, for 

the Sick and Lonely. Eighth Edition, 2s. 6d. 

‘““There is no Christian mind that can fail to be 
edified, no Christian heart whose sympathy will not 
be drawn forth, by the exquisite sentiments, the 
deep and delicate touches of religious fecling which 
they embody, in language at once simple, forcible, 
and elegant.”—ZL.terary Churchman. 


EPOSING IN JESUS; or, the True 
Secret of Grace and Strength. By G. W. 
Mytne. Third Edition, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

“The author having first shown what repose is, 
he then ,rocceds to point out twenty-one particu- 
lars, in which that repose is exercised by the con- 
verted soul, inhabited by the Spirit of God. There 
is a novelty in the mode of presentation which is 
felt to attract attention, and the perusal of the 
volume is greatly adapted to instruct and edify.”— 
British Standard, 


ESSONS OF LIFE FOR FEMALE 
DOMESTICS. By GranpraTtHeR Gray. 
Feap., cloth, 4s. 
‘«'This is a series of tales and sketches, written in 
a simple, interesting, and practical way, and deal- 
ing with the every day trials, temptations, and fail- 
ings incident to the life of a maid-servant.”— 
Literary Churchman, 
‘© An admirable book.”—Evangelical Magazine. 


HE VILLAGE ASTRONOMER ; or, 
the Kalendar Man of Veitsberg. Third 
Edition, 3s. 

“The ‘Kalendar Man’ is a friend whom we are 
heartily g ad to introduce to our readers, certain 
that we shall receive the thanks of all who are led 
to make his acquaintance.”—Wright’s Railway List. 


OSAMOND LEICESTER ; or, the True 
Heroine. By H. A. H. Post 8vo., cloth, 5s. 
‘“‘Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except a man 
be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” 
—John iii. 3. 


OMETHING TO AMUSE YOU. A 
Book for the Young. ‘By Harriett D’Oriry 
Howe. Cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
‘Relates incidents, tells stories, makes mirth, 
and gets up a great deal of domestic to do. The 
book can scarcely fail to be a favourite.”—Zritish 
Standard, 


READ WINNING; or, the Ledger and 

the Lute. An Autobiography. By M.A. 8. 

Barber. With an Introductory Preface by Rev. 
John Garwood, Feap., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

‘‘Very many will be acquainted with the name 
and works of the authoress of ‘Bread Winning.’ 
The late Miss Barber has here recounted, in simple 
yet graphic terms, the story of her early life. We 
heartily commend the book to the attention of our 


64, REGENT STREET, 


LONDON, W. 


Y THE “HOWE.” 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


“THE EMPRESS” 


HAND-SEWING 


MACHINE. 


Three Guineas Complete, 


WILL STITCH, HEM, FELL, BIND, BRAID, TUCK, QUILT, AND EMBROIDER. 


“FAMILY FAVOURITE,” 


NEWEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST 


LOCK-STITOH SEWING MACHINE. 


WEED SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 41, OXFORD STREET, 


LONDON. 


Prospectus and Samples free. 


HE “Vowel A” Washing Machine is the 
most successful domestic Machine that bas 

ever been introduced, and every practical house- 
keeper or housewife should not hesitate to avail 
herself of the month’s trial- allowed by the 
Patentees to prove its PRACTICAL usefulness, 


comfort, and economy. 


See new Catalogue, free by post on applica- 


tion. 


BRADFORD & CO., 
68, FLEET STREET. 


Prospectus post free. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION TO 


R. E. SIMPSON & COS 


PATENT LOGK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


For Beauty and Recuraniry of Work, are incomparably the most perfect. 


Siupte and Most Duraste, the principle on which they work is acknowledged to be the best known. 
Canerutty and AccuraTELy Firrep, the wear and tear consequent on excessive friction so prejudicial to all 


machines, is altogether avoided, rendering Rerarirs for years unnecessary. 


For Erreance and Usrrunness, the Patent ‘‘ Devonport” has no rival. <All other Cases or Coverings for 


Machines being comparatively clumsy and unsightly. 
Pamphlets, with Samples of Work, sent on application to 


R. E. SIMPSON & CO., 


116, Cheapside, London; Manufactory, Waxwell-st., Glasgow. 


THE HIGHEST PRIZES AWARDED, SILVER MEDALS, 


offered to the Public. 


NEW HAND LOCK-STITCH MACHINE. y nea: 
These Machines are on the most approved principles, and with Special improve- 


1865, 1867, & 1868. 


THE ALBERTA. 


FAMILY LOCK-STITCH MACHINE, 
F -stitch Machine in the Market. Surpasses any yet 
See ar eC es Ra TETCL al Price, from Six-and-a-Half Guineas- 


THE EXCELSIOR FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 


These Celebrated Machines are unrivalled for Strength and Beauty of Stitch. 


Price Six Guineas. 


THE PRINCESS. 


ments. (Lists FRexz). 


WHIGHT & MANN, 143, Hotzorn Bars, Lonpoy, E.C. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


RADFORD & CO. have just added - ad- 

ditional rooms to their Sewing Machine 
Department, and Ladies wishing to acquaint 
themselves with the respective merits of the 
best acknowledged Family Sewing Machines 
will find every desirable facility afforded by the 
best selection in London, including several new 
Hand Machines, both Chain and Lock Stitch, 


63, FLEET STREET. 


Price Four Guineas, 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


| 


Nos. 11 to 20, VERE STREET, and 
151 to 156, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


(WRENCH MERINOS, in_ beautiful 
colours, fresh from the looms at Rheims. Several 
cases just opened containing the finest qualities ever made, 
double width, all one price, 2s, per yard. This is the most 
astounding sacrifice in price the manufacturer has eyer 

assented to. Such is the state of trade. Patterns free, 

HARVEY & CO., 
Lambeth House, Westminster-bridge, S,E. 


ICH SILKS, MOIRES, &c., in 
Dresses at 25s. 6d., 31s. 6d., 40s., and 45s. The Moiré 
at 75s, Japanese silk dresses, in all the admired colours, at 
28s. Gd. the extra full dress. The only lot of best quality 
offered at less than two guineas. 
HARVEY & CO., 
Lambeth House, Westminster-bridge, 8,E. 


WATEREROOF TWEEDS, made of 
softest Saxony wool, for Dresses and J; ackets, at 
18s. 9d. the full dress, not to be equalled anywhere! 
HARVEY & CO., 
Lambeth House, Westminster-bridge, S.E. 


Se ne = 
ELVETEEN for DRESSES 
MANTLES, and JACKETS, beautifully soft and silk. 
like, sacrificed at 2s, 6d. per yard, usually sold at 4s, 6d. 
Patterns sent. 


HARVEY & CO., 
Lambeth House, Westminster-bridge, S.E, 


(HEAP WINTER DRESSES.—One of 
the largest stocks in London. Real Aberdeen 
Linseys, widest width, 1s. 04d. per yard, last year’s price, 
Is. 64d., with various other cheap lots at extreme low 
prices. A splendid assortment of wool Reps, now so much 
in demand, from 94d. to 1s. 63d. Morning dresses, black 
janus, rep cord 4s. 9d., and black silk figured lustres 6s, 9d., 
the dress of 12 yards. Patterns post freo. 
Henry Glave, 534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


OUSEHOLD LINENS.  Woollens, 
Shectings, Flannels, Blankets, and every description 

of Plain Furnishing Drapery. We have an unusually large 
stock, specially prepared for the present season, at the very 
lowest (ready money) prices ; also several cheap lots suitable 


_| for Charities. Send for patterns, post free. 


Henry Glave, 534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C, 


MBS. J. JOHNSON, Milliner and 
Dressmaker, begs to call attention to her Price-list 
of Ladies’ under-clothing. None but the best materials 
used, and first-class work guarranteed. 
Petticoats (frilled and insertion) from 4s. 6d. 
Night Dresses (trimmed) 9» 88. 6d. 
Chemises oa SO r ances 2s. 0d, 
Knickerbocker Drawers (with 
rich lace and insertion) } » 4s, 6d. 
Drawers (trimmed). , ws Se Tr 23. 6d. 
Jacket Bodice any ve ae it} 1s. 6d. 

Any of the above sent carriage paid to any part of tho 
country on receipt of P.O.0., or town reference, 

Paper patterns of Jackets, 2s.; Robes, 2s, 6d.; Walking 
and other Costumes, 2s, 6d., direct from Paris, Millinery 
and Dressmaking in all its branches at extremely moderate 
charges. 

Ladies waited on at their own residences. Left-off Warde 
robes exchanged or purchased. 

IVY HOUSE, FOREST HILL, s. 


—$—————$_$_$ $$ $$$ Sy 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS & NEW YEAR’S GIFTS, 


Cc. T. JUDKINS, 


Patentee and Manufacturer of 


THE MOST SIMPLE SEWING MACHINE IN THE 
WORLD, 


ia Price £3 8s. 
Oe Worked by hand or 
foot. Will Hem, Fell, 
Tuck, Bind, Quilt, and 
Embroider; in fact, 
do all kinds of Sew- 
ing for a Family, or 
Dressmaking. Very 
easy to use, does not 
get out of order, and 
is NOISELESS, and well 
Reva adapted for invalids, 


Prospectus and Samples of Work Free. 


LONDON. 


4, LUDGATE-HILL, 
ea eo 
NISED BY THE CROWN PRINCESS OF 
PATRONIA AND THE SULTAN OF TURKEY. 
SEWING MACHINES, 
S SMITH & CO., 4, Charles-street, 
e 


Soho, four doors from Oxford-street. MACHINES 


to work by Hand and Foot ...cssseceeveseecceaes £216 0 
heveiy gommnond The “ Bartlett” ...cccesesseeeseeeees hetertee - 215 0 
The * Cleopatra? cocccsccuscccssccvsccctccces 440 

TORY OF A BEE AND HER FRIENDS, AATT He ereee ree ore ee « Aeerioria,« 
G Le ee eieeee set Lah LS > C A U T | O N ! “ Slater ” Hand Lock-stitch Machines .... 4 4 0 
illustrated by 8 Coloured Lithographs. ‘* A charm- . {8S \ The “ Britannia ” Treadle Machine .......,,, 616 6 


ing bit of disguised science.”— Guardian. 


aS. SS 
ORNING LAND: a Family and Jewish 
History. By the Author of “Leila Ada.” 
8s. 6d. 
‘This fascinating yolume—fascinating from the 
touching facts with which it abounds,”—Jell's 
Weekly Messenger. 


~— 


HE PATHWAY OF SAFETY: or, 

Counsels to the Awakened. By the Rev. Asu- 

TON OXENDEN, Rector of Pluckley. 158th Thousand. 
Antiaue cloth. 2s. 6d. 


London: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 
24, Paternoster Row. 


PATENT 


CORN FLOUR. 
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4S’ gale, counterfeit cheap qualities 


Po obtain extra profit by the 


are sometimes audaciously sub- 


stituted instead of 


BROWN & POLSON’S, 


Machines exchanged within one month if not ap- 


proved of, ; 
Machines by every Maker, 


EER EY COC ID ETSI mie Oe EC 
AMUSING DISSECTING PUZZLES 

for the YOUNG; being a Series of Coloured 
Designs, Mounted on Wood, with a large Coloured 
Diagram as Pattern. Six different sorts—viz.: The 
Farm-yard, the River-side, the Forest Settlement 
the Harvest Field, the Autumnal Fruit Gathering, and 
a Winter Scene (Snowballing). Each set in neat 
polished wood box. Post free, 4s. 6d., stamps. An 
entertaining present for the young.—Joun JERRARD, 
172, Fleet-street, London. 
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